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FINANCIAL ASPECT OF THE INDIA BILL. 


- financial provisions of the India Bill are common to 


all the successive versions of the measure, and in sub- 
stance they could scarcely have been other than they are. The 
change in the constitution of the firm necessarily involves a 
general transfer of assets and liabilities, and from the nature 
of the transaction creditors have no opportunity of reserving 
their claims against the outgoing members of the partner- 
ship. The House of Commons has on many occasions 
betrayed a hazy consciousness that it is perversely engaged 
in an undertaking which, at the best, will be but partially 
mischievous ; but although there is little expectation of im- 
provement, it would have been scarcely possible to confess that 
thenew Government will be less solvent than the old. Under 
both forms of administration, the public creditor must have 
recourse to the Indian revenue alone; or, if Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
alarms are well founded, he will profit by any collateral 


. ¢laim which he may acquire on the Imperial Treasury. The 


East India Company cannot possibly be kept alive for the 
specific purpose of meeting its pecuniary obligations ; yet it 
may be doubted whether the confidence of stockholders or of 
general encumbrancers will be strengthened by the abolition 
of the ancient system. The constituency who elected the 
Directors were qualified by the possession of a charge on the 
revenues of India ; and tlie punctual payment of their divi- 
dends implied the previous discharge both of the current 
expenses of administration and of the interest on the funded 
debt. The Parliamentary Government will no doubt display 
the good faith which is the rule of English finance; but the 
guarantee for prudent economy is diminished in the same 
proportion with the security for a just and honest policy. 
The objection to the gratuitous revolution in the Indian 
system is substantially the same, whether it is urged against 
the principle of the measure or against its various conse- 
quences. The English Empire in the East is too vast and 
too peculiar in its character to be made a part or an appen- 
of domestic administration. The Directors, even if 
they had been the most corrupt of mankind, had no motive 
for preferring party interests or Ministerial convenience to 
the welfare of their Indian subjects; but the Secrerary of 
Srare may incur liabilities, or neglect available sources of 
Fevenue, to benefit his colleagues, to cajole the House of 


» €ommons, to conciliate the press, or to flatter the prejudices 


and superstitions of Exeter Hall. If Lord ELLENBoRoveH’s 
despatch had denounced the land-settlement of the North- 
west Provinces, instead of questioning the QuEEN’s title to 


_& portion of her dominions, the impending bankruptcy of 


the Indian Exchequer would have been passed over for 
the same political reasons which procured from the House 
of Commons the condonation of a folly approaching to trea- 
fon... The new partnership cannot be formed on the basis 
of separate or limited liability. It will henceforth be impos- 
sible to correct a grave political or financial error without 
overthrowing a Ministry which will have acceded to office on 
— wholly unconnected with the interests of India. A 

vernment which practically acknowledged a strong moral 
responsibility has been superseded to make room for a suc- 
cessor who will be, not so much irresponsible, as answerable 
for other and incompatible duties. It is in this displacement 
of the administrative conscience, and not in the provisions of 
Specific clauses, that the financial danger of the measure 
will really be found to consist. No prudent landlord wishes 
his farm to be taken as a bye-tack, because he knows that it 
will be stocked and cropped,.or neglected, in the manner 
which the tenant may find most expedient for the manage- 
ment of his principal holding. A public-house bought up bya 
brewer, a canal amalgamated with a railway, and in general 
all@condary and dependent enterprises, are conducted on 


@ P¥inciples entirely different from those which would regulate 


the management of a separate undertaking. The great 
importance of Indian affairs increases the danger of such a 
relation, but it furnishes no security for a substantive ad- 
ministration. The Minister who sold the patronage of the 
Church to Lord SHarressury would perhaps have listened 
to the same spirited political speculator if he had offered the 
votes of his faction in return for the confiscation of the 
funded property belonging to Indian mosques and temples ; 
and there are many imaginable transactions, short of public 
bankruptcy or defalcation, which might injuriously affect 
the credit of the Indian exchequer. 

The provision for laying an annual Budget before Parlia- 
ment is harmless, useless, and not even new, for it formed 
one of the ostensible improvements introduced by the Bill 
of 1853. The result has been that the Ministerial leader in 
the House of Commons has generally favoured his colleague 
at the Board of Control with the loan of a hot evening 
towards the end of July ; and consequently there has been 
an unusual run on the establishments at Greenwich, Rich- 
mond, and Blackwall, which have supplied a pleasanter 
occupation than that of listening to Sir CuHartes Woop or 
Mr. Vernon Smiru. It is highly proper and constitutional 
that thirty or forty incorruptible economists should assist at 
the annual publication of the Indian accounts ; but the languid 
supervision of the House of Commons will neither prevent 
extravagance nor encourage judicious expenditure, although 
it is provided that all new salaries and pensions of Sol. a-year 
or upwards shall be specially stated and explained at the 
end of the year. 

The appointment of a Finance Commission to proceed to 
India might have led to more serious consequences, and it 
would certainly not have tended to reassure either the local 
authorities or the public creditors. The representatives of the 
Company had already cautioned the Government against the 
tendency of the proposed mission to disturb the confidence of 
the people and to unsettle the financial system ; and it is im- 
possible to suppose that the Commissioners could have had any 
special facilities for unravelling mysteries which form the sub- 
ject of innumerable returns, despatches, and statistical tables. 
The ablest men in India have for more than half a century 
been engaged in considering the principles of taxation, and in 
trying experiments in the various methods of land settlement. 
The Commission, although it will be less objectionable when 
it derives its authority from the GoverRNor-GENERAL, can 
only collect and reproduce the arguments in favour of 
assessment on zemindars, on ryots, or on village commu- 
nities. The fiscal results of the various systems, with 
the particulars of collection and of arrears, are all to be 
found on record in the India House. The excise and cus- 
toms duties, the stamp acts, and all the minor sources of 
revenue, are as well understood as the corresponding items 
in the English budget ; and the evidence given before the 
Committees of 1853 and 1854 fully supplies any additional 
explanations which may be thought necessary. The proposal, 
in its original form, was thoroughly consistent with the spirit 
of gratuitous meddling which has characterized the whole 
course of this year’s Indian legislation; but the i 
form which it assumed in the Bill may probably be 
attributed to Mr. Disragui’s taste for vague unintelligible 
remedies against fictitious evils. 

The latest precedent which illustrates the bearing of re- 
sponsible Government on Indian finance was furnished by 
the silly vote of the House of Commons in 1854, against 
the salt monopoly. A chance majority, which neither under- 
stood the working of the system nor the necessities of the 
Indian Treasury, would have rendered an increase of the 
obnoxious land-tax indispensable if the Government had 
not prudently procured the reconsideration of the vote. 
Four years ago it was the fashion to assert that India ought 
to’ be governed for the benefit of the inhabitants, although, 
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even at that time, the Manchester section of agitators con- 
sistently maintained their fundamental doctrime that good 
Government all over the world is proportional to the 
demand for printed ealicos.. The salt-tax was abolished 
under a vague impulse of philanthropy, not without regard 
to the Cheshire salt-works—it was afterwards retained on 
proof that it could not be abandoned without the imposition 
of more oppressive burdens. Under the new system, there 
will be perpetual attempts to tamper with the fiscal arrange- 
ments of India if they are supposed to conflict with the 
interests of English manufacturers and merchants. The 
credit of the supreme Government may not be immediately 
affected, but the foundation on which it rests is henceforth 
comparatively insecure. . 


ROBESPIERRE REDIVIVUS. 


OME attempts have recently been made to mitigate the 
horror with which humanity regards the memory of 
Rowespierre and the Terrorists. But these attempts, though 
made by men of great literary ability, have been made in 
vain. Yet such were the circumstances of the Committee 
of Public Safety and its accomplices, that if we allowed our- 
selves to admit the doctrine of historieal fatalism, their mis- 
deeds might seem almost to have been the work of fate. 
‘They had been borne to the giddy height at which they stood, 
by a social movement so violent and so absorbing that it 
might well disturb the principles of political morality in any 
mind in which those principles were not deeply seated and 
fortified by convictions which had been pretty nearly eradi- 
cated from all French intellects by the combined agencies 
of the Jesuits and Voltaire. They were, like most of the 
enthusiasts of great revolutions, young, unread in the science, 
and inexperienced in the art, of governing. They were 
threatened by a mighty European coalition, with which 
a large party in France itself was undoubtedly in 
league, and which would assuredly, if victorious, have 
sent them to the scaffold to which they sent their 
victims. Their power rested solely on the opinion which 
had given it birth, and the triumph of contrary opinions 
in the public mind would have been to them a sen- 
tence of deposition and of death. They unquestionably 
were themselves a prey to the terror with which they endea- 
voured to strike their enemies, and persecuted as much from | 
panic as from the lust of shedding blood. They are also ‘ 
entitled—the leading men among them at least are entitled 
—to the full benefit of the poor palliative which fanaticism 
affords to crime. It was to a cause, however tainted—to a | 
public object, however visionary—that they immolated the | 
victims of the guillotine and the noyades. From corrupt 
motives and from the lowest kind of personal ambition they 
must be allowed to have been free. hose hands were clean 
from peculation which were foul with innocent blood; and | 
the men at whose names all Europe grew pale lodged and | 
dressed like mechanics, with all the revenues of France at | 
their absolute command. They were the avengers, too, of | 
long and maddening misgovernment ; and their intolerant , 
and persecuting Atheism was directly derived from the prac- | 
tices of an intolerant and persecuting Church. Yet society | 
has rejected every defence of their Terrorism, and condemned | 
the names of its authors to infamy for ever. 
But society will probably be more kind to those French | 
rulers who, in cold blood and on calm calculation, being firmly 
established in power, and secured by an overwhelming mili- 
tary force at home, and by great alliances abroad, and with 
objects in view as distinctly selfish as ever moved the action 
of any human being, deliberately adopt Terrorism as a con- 
venient mode of crushing adverse opinion. The Emprror 
cannot plead panic as an excuse for the reign of Terror 
which the audible though suppressed indignation of the people 
has just compelled him to bring to a close. He himself dis- 
tinctly stated that the adoption of the system of which 
General Esprn Asse was the embodiment, was not caused by the 
attempt of Orsini. Indeed, that attempt, springing entirely 
from the wrongs and vengeance of Italy, could neither ne- 
cessitate nor justify any measures of severity directed against 
—_ people = France. The nation was told that “the 
“advance of every great Power is a struggle,” and that 
for that struggle the Empire required more force, which, 
accordingly, an obsequious legislature was invited to be- 
stow. It was well known that a large number of arbi- 
arrests and deportations had taken place under the 
laws of Public Safety, as they were termed by a fine irony 


scope even of their tyrannical provisions. But it is onl 
mow, so far as this cowmtry is comeerned, and through ay, 
thentie documents published by our contemporary the Come. 
nentak Review, that the atrocious truth, in all its hideousness, 
has come to light. The departments of France were 
regularly assessed by Louis Napoteon and his Minister of 
the Interior to provide a sufficient number of victims to the 
Terror. “Every Prefect, according to the importance of 
“ his district, had to supply a larger or smaller number of 
“men for transportation. The largest and worst reputed 
“departments had to furnish a contingent of from forty to 
“ fifty ; the smaller ones, or those enjoying the benefits of a 
“ good reputation, were let off with ten or twenty criminals,” 
The Prefects were to select their allotted tale of victims 
as far as possible from the old lists ; that is to say, from 
the lists of those who had belonged to the party on which 
Louis Napoteon fawned in his adversity, and who had 
been concerned in the revolution to which he owes his 
throne. But on no account was the appointed number 
to be reduced. At Toulouse the contribution required 
was large, and the persons arrested were of all classes, 
notaries, physicians, advocates, merchants, workmen, and 
peasants—a fact which may be instructive to literary and 
philosophic sansculottes who rejoice in the Empire as a 
tyranny of the uneducated over the educated classes. “ People 
“ said there had been nothing like it in that city since the 
“days of the Revolutionary Tribunals”—in which they 
wronged the Revolutionary Tribunals, which at least arrested 
only men accused of crimes, and rendered homage to justice 
by going through the form of an open trial. In another 
place the Prefect was tender-hearted. He looked in agony 
of mind through the list of the “suspect” for the required 
victim. One was too old, another too poor, another too 
ill. At last he selected one, perfectly innocent and 
inoffensive, but “the best able to bear the misfortune.” 
This man he arrested, and sent off, as he imagined, to a 
few months’ imprisonment, but, as he afterwards learnt, to 
his despair, to exile in Algeria. He said, if the man died, 
he should resign—hoping by resignation to wash his hands of 
innocent blood. One man was arrested on his deathbed, and 
expired in the custody of the gendarme. Public opinion in 
the locality compelled the Procureur-Impérial to suspend 
the gendarme who had been guilty of this outrage, and the 
Prefect of the department hastened to Paris to represent 
the bad effect which had been produced. The result of his 
representations was that the gendarme was rewarded with 
an order, and that the Procureur-Impérial was dismissed the 
service. At Tours they arrested the physician to the admi- 
nistration of the railway, who is described as a very chari- 
table man, and greatly beloved by the working classes— 
another fact for Imperialist sansculottes. At least from three 
to four hundred of these arrests were made in Paris alone. 
They were made at the dead of night, by police-officers in plain 
clothes, with arms under their coats. In some cases no 
warrant was shown. Not only the houses of the 
arrested were searched, but their wives and children, 
“rudely or considerately, according to the character and 


_ “temperament of the functionaries who conducted the pro- 


“ ceedings.” “No explanations were given or permitted; 
“ wives were forbidden to talk to their husbands, children 


| “ were forced back from the embrace of their fathers.” The 


majority of the persons arrested were sent to Africa, and 
during part of the voyage they were kept in irons. We 
have then some account of the wives left without their 
husbands, and mothers without their only sons—women 
sick and unable to work, and with children dependent 
on them—women left pregnant, and with no one to 
port them, praying for the means of going out to jom 
their husbands in exile. But what are the tears and 
heartbreakings of these poor women—the obscure wives of 
physicians, tradesmen, and mechanics! Is not society saved 
so long as the balls and banquets of the Tuileries are gay, 
and their charming ladies delight the world with fabulous 
luxury and hair powdered with gold? 

It will be remembered that the Empzror himself was 
distinctly a party to this eold-blooded application of the 
Terrorist system. He formally announced its inauguration 
with his own lips, though he did not venture to communi- 
cate to Europe its details. He has now removed his accom- 
plice from office, not because he was criminal, but because 
he was unsuccessful. He has marked the want of success by 
withdrawing the Ministership of the Interior, but honoured 
the crime with the Senatorship of the Empire. And {hese 


—or rather in anticipation of those laws, and beyond the 


men ride high, an | are the master spirits of their age ; while 
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RoBesPIERRE, and Hesert, and Cottor D’Hersois, sleep in 
dishonoured graves. The Government which has been 
guilty of these proceedings is not an enemy to liberty, to 
progress, to freedom of thought, to civilization—it is an 
enemy to humanity. It will last just so long as military 
force can hold down a brave and fiery nation, wearied but 
not exhausted in the struggle for freedom. And to culti- 
vate an exclusive and sycophantic connexion with it, and 
to stake the French alliance upon its support, is to risk 
everything on the stability of a house built not upon the 
sand, but on a volcano. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


HE Mansion House banquet to her Maszsry’s Ministers 
was a mighty dull affair. Lord Derrpy is said to have 
the gout in his shoulders, and Mr. Disrae.i, it seems, has a 
fit of the same disorder in the tongue. The consequence 
was that, there being nothing to be said, the interesting 
task of saying it was discharged with decorous platitude by 
the Cuancettor. We are glad to remark that Lord 
CHELMSFORD, in his new dignity, has lost none of the urbane 
arts of Nisi Prius address ; for, in the opening of his after- 
dinner case, his clients and himself appeared bedecked with 
all the virtues which invariably adorn gentlemen who seek at 
the hands of a British jury the vindication of that character 
which is dearer to them than life. The difficulties and dan- 
gers in which the Administration of Lord Dersy found itself 
involved when it so patriotically accepted the responsibilities 
of office were recapitulated with a seriousness which might 
have impressed a listener just landed from the antipodes, but 
which must have seemed somewhat comical to an audience 
all of whom had probably read the newspapers industriously 
for the last three months. The Government have survived 
the disasters which threatened the country and themselves 
by the safe, but not very glorious, policy of inaction. The 
session will soon close, and leave them in undisputed posses- 
sion, not so much of the confidence of Parliament as of the 
odours of the Thames. 

In spite of all the eloquence of lord CHELMsrorpD, the fact 
remains, that Ministers have as yet done absolutely nothing 
to remove them from that provisional condition which they 
occupied on their accession to office. When the day of 
prorogation arrives, they will have originated not one single 
Measure indicative of capacity to take the lead in the 
legislation of the country. The India Bill, if it can be 
called a measure at all, is certainly one for which the 
Derbyites can claim no credit. Bill No. III. is a mere 
patch cut out of the tawdry web of No. I., and stuck into 
the old framework of the existing system, which a Conserva- 
tive Government has consented to destroy without knowing 
how to replace. The only matter in which the present 
Administration has exercised a sort of influence over the 
course of legislation is one which it had much better have 
left alone. The Statute-book of 1858 will be the paradise 
of independent members. There is an old proverb, that 
when a certain kind of people fall out, certain others come 
by their own. Mr. Locxe Kine has reaped the full 
benefit of this ancient saw. And no member, however 
wild his projects or unreasonable his demands, need despair, 
if not of a third reading, at least of a sclect committee. 
Indeed, the principle of “anything for a quiet life” seems to 
have reached its extreme limits, till one begins to doubt 
whether a life is after all so quiet in which people are for ever 
busied in giving away everything they . 

This may be all very well for a time, but it clearly cannot 
last for ever. If it is worth while having a Government at 
all, it is in order that it should govern. An Administration 
which conducts the affairs of the country on the principle of 
giving up everything, except place, to everybody else, is 
Something more like a Prize Commission appointed to distri- 
bute plunder than a Government entrusted with the conduct 
of a great nation. There are objections to coachmen who 
drive too fast, and to coachmen who drive too slow ; but of 
all coachmen, the worst ave those who don’t drive, but are 
riven. It is clear that such a state of things must, before 
long, be brought to an end. It is impossible to say what 
may happen if we allow ourselves to drift into an organic 
revolution, like a Reform Bill, under the conduct of poli- 
ticians who seem just as ready to surrender one point of the 

asanother. No thinking man can see without alarm 
that, by the existence and policy of the Derby Administra- 
tion, the whole Conservative counterpoise in our political 


of promoting the principles which they profess to uphold, or of 
resisting projects which they pretend to dislike, professions 
and principles alike seem to be in their eyes nothing but so 
much fuel, by the destructive combustion of which they 
may get up a little steam. Like a Mississippi captain, they 
are flinging their fat hogs into the fire, in order to keep their 
engines going. The consequence is, that instead of having 
two parties acting as a wholesome check on each other, we 
are exposed to the mischievous influences of personal factions 
acting on no defined principles, but governed only by the desire 
to be foremost in the race for popularity. It is the great 
Conservative party of England which is hurrying us, with 
mnexampled rapidity, to the brink of a worse than American 
democracy. The manner in which the question of Reform 
has been made in turn the tool of rival politicians who have 
taken up a cry in which none of them have any sincere faith, 
is one of the most serious and dangerous symptoms of the 
present political disorder of the public mind. 

We cannot altogether acquit the Liberal party of their 
share of blame for the existing state of affairs. The chief 
weight of responsibility, no doubt, attaches to the leaders who 
have recently had the conduct of that party. Those members 
who are bound by no personal ties of obligation or relationship 
may fairly plead that the disorganization in which they have 
acquiesced, and of which they are in some degree the cause, 
arises from a want of confidence which is the fault of their 
chiefs rather than of themselves. The head and front of the 
offending was unquestionably the conduct of Lord Pat- 
MERSTON, when he was placed, by an overwhelming majority, 
at the head of an apparently omnipotent party. Probably no 
Minister in this country ever succeeded in so short a time in 
dissipating so immense an influence. The Liberal party had 
a right to expect that their principles should triumph 
and their policy advance under the guidance of a leader 
on whom they had lavished an unlimited confidence. The 
disappointment which they experienced on finding every- 
thing which they valued encountered, not with direct 
opposition or honest hostility, but with that which is a 
thousand times more offensive—a hollow and insolent insin- 


into that condition of sceptical distrust which is the unfail- 
ing result of a misplaced confidence. We do not defend, 
but we can at least understand, the bitterness of Mr. Brier. 
It is the natural pique of a man who concludes an ill-assorted 
alliance in dudgeon at the heartless impertinence of the jilt 
by whom he has been thrown over. 

But there must be an end to this too. The Greeks have 
bled long enough for the wrath of Achilles. The irre- 
parable ruin of the Patmersron dictatorship has removed 
all pretence for the continuance of a policy of disunion 
and abstention. When those who profess themselves 
your friends have betrayed you, it may sometimes be 
justifiable to have recourse to those who avow themselves 
your enemies. But these are essentially temporary tactics, 
which should be disused with the disappearance of the 
necessity which called them forth. The destruction of the 
radical evil which has been for the last three years the bane 
of the Liberal party, has established a basis for a new and 
solid structure. The rebellion is over, and the pretenders 
are dethroned—it is time that the period of amnesty and 
reconstruction should commence. So long as any fear 
remained that a revival of the old system by the old men 
might be attempted, the independent Liberals had good 
cause to maintain an attitude of armed neutrality. But a 
party which pretends to an active and distinctive policy 
cannot for ever content itself with mere obstructiveness. « It 
will be to little purpose to have exploded a mischievous 
imposture, if it is only to be succeeded by a hollow hypocrisy. 
If the Liberal party are worthy and capable of better things 
than the Palmerstonian system, they must before long give 
some proofs of their capacity to construct as well as to 
destroy. 


THE COUNCIL OF INDIA. 


bee doubts which prudent men will feel respecting the 
third Government proposal for the administration of 
India will not perhaps be concentrated, as with the two former 
attempts, on the composition of the Council. If that body 
had adequate powers, the mode in which it is formed and 
recruited might be considered comparatively unobjectionable. 
Eight of its members are to be nominated by the Crown, and 
seven elected by the Court of Directors from their own body. 


tystem is annihilated. Instead of using office for the purpose 


All are to hold office during good behaviour, or, in other 
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words, for life; and the vacancies occurring through death 
or voluntary retirement are to be filled alternately by 
Crown nomination and by a selection effected by the Council 
itself. So far, the innovations on the old system are not 
grossly flagrant. The nominee element, though the Pill 
dangerously increases it, exists in the present Court ; and 
within living memory it was the practice of the Court of 
Directors to renew itself by self-election, the Court of Pro- 
prietors uniformly accepting the candidates suggested to them 
by the Directorate. It is only comparatively recently that the 
Proprietors—without many evil consequences, but also with- 
out much good result—have asserted their right to make an 
independent choice. Whatever may be the motives which 
will govern the new Council in its future selections of new 
members, we may be quite certain that Lord PaLmersron’s 
view of the influences they will obey is altogether erroneous. 
One wonders to hear a person so skilled in human nature 
assert that the nominated Councillors will always vote for 
the candidate of the Crown through gratitude for their own 
appointment. Gratitude, says the cynical old apophthegm, is 
a keen sense of favours to be received; and Lord Pat- 
MERSTON forgets that the Crown nominees wil), under Lord 
SvraNLEY’s measure, hold their seats for life, and will have 
little to hope or fear from the dispensers of patronage. Lord 
PALMERSTON’s remark is, however, a very curious illustration 
of the sort of independence he looked for from his own eight 
Councillors, who were to enjoy office for a few years, and then 
be thrown placeless upon the wide, wide world. 

As to the mode of transacting the business of India, it is 
simply impossible to predict what it will be. The new 
Bill provides no less than five plants of administrative machi- 
nery. The Secretary of Statemay permit the Council to discuss 
questions in his absence, and he is then separately to express 
his concurrence with its decision or his dissent from it,. 
with his reasons appended. This procedure does not, 
of course, materially differ from that which is now 
followed. Again, the Secretary may preside at meet- 
ings of the Council; and then, in case of difference 
of opinion, his award is to prevail. Or, in the third 
place, he may act without submitting his measure 
to deliberation iu the collective Council, though he must 
in that case give the Councillors separately the liberty 
of recording protests against it during seven days. Fourthly, 
in cases of supposed urgency, this delay of seven days may 
be dispensed with ; and fifthly, all matters now transacted 
through the Secret Committee are to be altogether with- 
drawn from the cognizance of the Council. Through which 
of these channels the ordinary business of India will ulti- 
mately force itself, no human being can say. The separate 
action of the Council and Secretary may prevail, which is 
the best result that can happen ; or the functions of the 
Council may dwindle to periodical protests—almost the 
worst of conceivable eventualities. The most dangerous 
option permitted to the Secretary is that of relieving himself 
from all control, on the pretext that his policy would have 
belonged under the old system to the Secret Committee. 
The office of the Secret Committee is far from accurately 
defined at the present moment, and indeed Lord ELLen- 
BorouGH’s Oude despatch showed the extraordinary purposes 
to which it might be distorted. When the East India 
Company is abolished, the recollection of the boundaries 
which separated its various departments will gradually 
fall away ; the limits of the special powers confided to the 
former Secret Committee will year after year become 
fainter and fainter ; and the new experiment may end in the 
Seoretary’s governing India without advice, responsibility, or 
control. Lord Sran.ey, indeed, denounced with prospective 
indignation the wickedness of a Minister who, surrounded 
with competent Councillors, should needlessly deprive himself 
of the advantage of their advice ; and he pointed out that 
the formation of a Secret Committee would be optional, and 
not compulsory on the Secretary of State. This, however, 
only amounts to saying that where the Minister is sufficiently 
headstrong to act without consulting his Council, the new 
Bill provides him with the means and opportunity. The 
same man who, through recklessness or subserviency to 
popular clamour, could conceive the notion of governing 
India without help, would no more hesitate to abuse the 
powers of the Secret Committee than Lord ELLenBorovcH 
did in the misemployment of the Secret Committee itxelf. 
In a project like Lord Stan.ey’s, which professes to take its 
stand on its own merits, it seems absurd that there should 
not be a mode of corresponding with India which, while 
properly providing for secrecy and despatch, should take 


adequate securities for caution and discretion. It will be 
the climax of the multifold injustice perpetrated by India 
Bills, if, while the Court of Directors is abolished, the secret 
and uncontrolled action of the Minister, which gave us the 
Affghan and Persian wars, is retained unimpaired. 

The error of the Government lies in meddling with an 
established and successful system. They cannot be harshly 
blamed for not constructing a new set of institutions which 
can be depended upon to work in a precise and definite 
manner. Our Indian Empire is so anomalous that no rational 
calculation can be formed of the effect which will follow 
from applying any given machinery to its administration. In 
reading the debates on the measure of Prrt’s which created 
the still existing Government of India, it is impossible not to 
see that the Ministers and their opponents had formed equally 
erroneous conceptions of the character of the experiment, 
and were completely in the dark as to the probabilities of 
its success or miscarriage. The ideas formed, even by such 
a mind as Burke’s, of the new Board of Control, and of its 
relations towards the Company, strike one, when contrasted 
with the event, as a sort of travesty of human reason. It 
is very possible, too, that Fox’s Bill, if passed into law, 
would not have exactly fructified in the results expected 
from it by the alarmed Kine and the sympathizing country. 
Very possibly, instead of adding extravagantly to the influ- 
ence of the party for the moment in power, it might have 
simply lost us India before the close of the century, in a 
chaos of mismanagement and misgovernment. The measure 
now on the carpet needlessly restores us to the same situation 
of utter uncertainty which was necessarily occupied by Pirr 
and Fox. It may turn out, as its originators assuredly 
hope it will, a change without importance or materiality ; 
or, if it realizes the extraordinary projects broached by Mr. 
Bricut on Thursday evening, it may amount to a revolution. 
All that can be said is, that it departs from the line of sober 
modification pursued up to the present moment by successive 
India Bills ; and, that being so, its authors must take the 
responsibility of wantonly deserting the devious, but prac- 
ticable, path which experience has traced over a region dense 
with strange vegetation and heaving with subterranean fires, 


GRATUITIES STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 


Se proportion of speeches against Lord Horaaw’s resolu- 
tion varied inversely as the votes, for the relative number 
and bulk of hostile arguments were, like the affirmative 
majority, about seven to one. There must be some strong 
ground for a general impression which has apparently so 
little to say for itself, and any further criticism of the motion 
would be as useless as the renewed proposal of a candidate 
who has just been unanimously black-balled at a club-ballot. 
As Lord Hornam and his few avowed supporters forcibly 
observed, there is no imputation on any profession ; there is 
not the remotest reference to a recent inquiry ; and above all 
it is impossible to suspect that any member of the present 
or of a future House of Commons will be capable of receiv- 
ing on other pretexts a payment which is really intended to 
remunerate his Parliamentary services. Yet out of its abun- 
dant caution and provident purity, the House deems it ex- 
pedient to convert an improbable error into a prohibited, 
offence ; and unless it can be shown that the practice of 
indirect corruption is either impossible or excusable, no prac- 
tical harm can result from a specific application of a recog- 
nised principle. Against the unpretending candour with 
which the resolution was brought forward, the eloquence of 
its numerous opponents fell as dead as a cannon-ball on @ 
sand-bank, and it was in vain that Mr. Rorsuck tried to en- 
liven the debate by general accusations of corruption, and by 
scandalous anecdotes about the Queen of Oude. The watch- 
dog who proves his vigilance by barking from night to morning, 
though he may not improbably be regarded as a nuisance, loses 
the power of creating alarm ; and, on this occasion, the House 
was equally resolved that it would not believe in the risk of 
burglary, and that it would nevertheless put an additional 
bolt on the door, Even the ingenious suggestion that the 
new fastening would impede the ordinary business of the 
household, failed to disturb the extraordinary unanimity 
which prevailed. Sir Frrzroy Ketiy argued, with charac- 
teristic gravity, that the Law Officers of the Crown would 
henceforth be precluded from repeating, for the information 
of Parliament, opinions which had previously been tainted 
by the receipt of official fees ; and Mr. Boviii lamented the 
hard fate which would prevent him, as counsel in a recent 
action, from assisting in the impending discussion on the 
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transcendental question of crossed checks. It might have 
been no less conclusively shown that all the Ministers of the 
Crown will be disqualified by their salaries from speaking or 
voting on the business of their several departments; and on 
the same principle it may be doubted whether Sir Cuaries 
NapPier must not renounce his half-pay as an Admiral 
before he can again prove that the Admiralty has left the 
country withouta ship which can float, or a seaman fit to go 
aloft. The House is not altogether intolerant of sophistry 
in support of a conclusion which it is already inclined to 
favour ; but the delicate scruples of the ATroRNEY-GENERAL 
with respect to his legitimate fees were too far-fetched to be 
acceptable or effective. ‘There is not the smallest reason to 
fear that lawyers who have seats in Parliament will be com- 
pelled to discontinue their practice, because some less- 
reputable members of the body are not at liberty to sell, to 


_ dispossessed Indian princes, their votes or their influence with 


a Minister. 

Another objection to the motion was founded on the alle- 
gation that it was superfluous; but the existing law or 
custom of Parliament has certainly given impunity to some 
suspicious evasions. Lord Horsam’s resolution will render 
any member liable to censure for breach of privilege if he 
undertakes hereafter to solicit in the House of Commons the 
cause of a petitioner who has, under any pretext, retained 
him as a paid agent in the same matter. A paid consultation, 
followed by gratuitous notices in the order book, and by 
gratuitous visits to Cannon Row, and eventually leading to a 
highly remunerated distant mission, has been held compatible 
with the rules of the House of Commons ; and, consequently, 
there is every apparent reason for providing more stringent 


securities. The mover was, of course, sincere in his declara- 


tion that he referred to no specific case of irregularity ; but 
a transaction which has been forgotten in its details may 
sometimes suggest analogies and possible contingencies, and 
the majority of the House may not in all instances have 
equally confined their attention to general principles. While 
there is no doubt that every rule against corruption virtually 
precludes the acceptance of colourable bribes, it may, at the 
same time, be convenient to prohibit some of the proceedings 
which approach most nearly to the verge of the law. 

As the general rules of the House of Commons for the dis- 
couragement of bribery have been in force for a century and 
a half, it is not unnatural to inquire why a fresh resolution 
was required in the year 1858. Ifa railway company re- 
paints the trilingual notices which vainly prohibit fees to 

and porters, the observant passenger not unreasonably 

infers either that a new discovery has revealed the 
habitual violation of the rule, or that, from some change in 
the management of the business, the temptation to irregu- 
larity has increased ; and the question arises whether the 
withdrawal of opportunities for evasion would not produce 
a more beneficial effect than any formal warning. In the 
case of the House of Commons, recent proceedings furnish a 
clue to the additional stringency of Lord Horuam’s bye-law. 
The representatives of the people are not more open than in 
former times to pecuniary influence, nor was the supervision, 
which the community exercises through the press ever more 
complete and effective; yet the scandals of a former age 
already seem likely to revive, and the pagoda tree once more 
bends with its tempting fruit. India has always swarmed 
with di princes, and with questionable heirs by 
adoption. Parsee bankers find that their debtors to a fabu- 
lous amount are directly or indirectly subject to English con- 
trol; and the most obvious process for obtaining justice, 
according to Oriental belief, consists in the corruption of 
those who are supposed to possess the means of influencing 
the judge or the sovereign. A few years since, an ingenious 
e of the philanthropic school persuaded more than 

One native prince that it would be desirable to retain 
his services by the payment of an annual stipend, and it 
cannot be doubted that the example would have been 
commonly followed if wealthy suitors had found that anything 
was to be gained by agitation on the platform and in the 
House of Commons. Unfortunately there was something 
more than the shadow of a shade between sympathizing or 
haseable patriots and those who held the purse-strings of 
The President of the Board of Control might 
Occasionally be accessible to partisans deserving of reward, 
or even to adversaries open to conciliation; but in Leaden- 
-street, eloquence, and even voting power, were found 
altogether inoperative, and the Directors listened with 
complacency to menaces of public exposure, and even to half- 
yearly orations of paid agents in the Court of Proprietors. 


In one memorable instance, the Secret Committee refused at 
their own peril to forward, except under compulsion of law, 
a Ministerial order for the epee of a gigantic job, and 
since that time grievances have generally been considered on 
the merits by the tribunal which had really the power of re- 
dress. 


The combination of delusion with official cun- 
ning, which has all but accomplished a revolution in the 
Indian system, not unnaturally suggests the probability that re- 
er government may be carried on with some view to 

e advantage of the Governors, or of those to whom they 
have to answer. The coming event has, as in all similar cases, 
already cast its shadow before, and a flippant and 
incapable Minister has shown his disposition to encroach 
on the functions which Parliament has hastily determined 
to abolish. Mr. Vernon Smrra confessed that he allowed 
members of Parliament to solicit his interference in 
favour of Indian claimants, and in one notorious instance 
he gave effect to their representations by overruling, on one- 
sided information, the deliberate decision of the Court of 
Directors. His vigorous and overweening successor, tho 
little amenable to similar influences, by public insults and 
official encroachments showed his determination to antici- 
pate the impending destruction of the Company. By speak- 
ing of the Benoni as private individuals, and by abusing 
the power of forwarding secret despatches, Lord ELLEen- 
ROROUGH once more proclaimed to all Indian malcontents 
the expediency of securing to themselves Ministerial or Par- 
liamentary favour. No statesman has ever been more ex- 
empt from a tendency to encourage corruption ; but where a 
wound is made in the bark of a tree, decay will commence, 
and destructive insects will begin to breed. The Parlia- 
mentary administration of India will give a large number of 
persons the opportunity of selling their services to wealthy 
eee for redress, and the all-but unanimous adoption of 

rd Horsam’s resolution is equivalent to an admission 
that the purity of the House of Commons is in danger. In 
itself, the rule is altogether unobjectionable ; and it is by 
no means improbable that it may have a useful result. Po- 
litical porters can no longer claim their illegitimate shil- 
ling on pretence of having called a cab, or carried a carpet- 
bag outside the doors of the station. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


W E have recently had submitted to us a large collection 

of Testimonials, including among them those which 
were circulated among the electors by the candidates for 
the head-mastership of two great schools, for more than one 
Scottish professorship, and for offices in several minor educa- 
tional institutions recently revived by the Court of Chancery. 
These documents illustrate most singularly the extreme 
rudeness of the methods by which the ambitious purity of 
our day is seeking to replace the old machinery of jobbery 
and corruption. If we have to select a promising lad for 
employment, we have no criterion at hand except a competi- 
tive examination, and our only conception of a competitive 
examination is a writing-match against time. If a grown 
man has to be picked out for an important office, there 
seems to be no resource except sending him among his friends 
and acquaintances to beg for their written opinions of his 
capacity and virtue. In this last instance, the results 
produced between brass on the one side and easiness or 
weakness on the other are almost ludicrous enough to set up 
the credit of the old system of undisguised nepotism. 

It is said that if you wish to hear all the evil which the 
world thinks of you, you should stand for a borough or get 
a place. If this be true, it is curious that the consequences 
of trying to get a place should be so startlingly different from 
those of getting one. The volumes before us—for volumes 
many of them are, printed on glazed paper and ornamented 
with gilt ed ntain some hundred certificates, each of 
which reads like a Grub-street dedication of the last century, 
or like a Greek parasite’s address toa Roman noble. If Lord 


PALMERSTON ever attempted to give away a to merit, 
evidenced by Testimonials rather than by Whig connexion, 


it must have been satisfactory to him to find that so many 
of the babies which were born good had almost reached per- 
fection by their manhood. The virtues attributed by 
writers of Testimonials to their friends have positively a 
millennial completeness. There is no shadow, no alloy ; 
and one would imagine the Testimonialist must often be con- 
siderably lexedl by the proverbial difficulty of conceiving 
what would be in a world which included no evil. The 
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very mildest asso: icon allowable in a document of this sort 
is the statement that the aspirant is eminently fitted for 
the office which he wants to obtain; while perhaps 
the highest compliment we have observed in the 
collection before us is the remark of a gentleman that, 
next to hiinself, he knows no one so well qualified for 
the office as his friend. Generally speaking, however, the 
vouchers of the Testimonialists are not quite so particular 
and pointed as this. For the most part they affect very 
general language, and simply invest the candidates for a 
third-rate position with all the Christian graces, with all the 
cardinal virtues, and every intellectual capacity which a 
phrenologist marks on his skull. When twenty perplexed 
electors have before them fifty or sixty sets of Testimonials, 
each of which exhibits such words as “ intellect,” “ talent,” 
“ genius,” “scholarship,” “ patience,” “energy,” and “piety,” 
occurring three to the line, what possible principles can 
ultimately guide them in deciding the election ? 

It is almost needless to say that this system of Testi- 
monials rests in great measure on mere imposition. We 
wish there were no reason to fear that there prevails on this 
subject a morality which is not one bit better than the ethical 
code under which every elector voted unhesitatingly for his 
own relation or his friend’s. It seems to be recognised that 
anybody may ask anybody else for a Testimonial, and that it 
is unhandsowe to refuse it, and indelicate to couch it in any 
language but the strongest. The writers of the docu- 
ments before us have evidently sat down, thought of one 
good point in their friend’s character, taken their pen, 
and written fifty. In one sense, the most honest of 
these certificates are those in which phraseology of general 
eulogium is employed of such a tenor that no one in his 
senses would dream of applying it to anybody except 
an angel or the virtuous man of a school-boy’s theme. The 
most disreputable are those which give definiteness to a 
vague good opinion by expanding it into a list of perfections 
which might possibly exist together, but which are only in 
practice found associated in one man out of a thousand. It 
is perfectly evident, too, that these papers are intended 
numerari, non ponderari. Nothing is more curious about 
them than the extreme obscurity of many of the writers. 
Anybody, it seems, will do to sign a Testimonial, though, if he 
has a tail to append to his name, or a handle to hang it on, so 
much of course the better. Clergymen, barristers, masters of 
schools, and fellows of small colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, 
seem to be the especial victims of a candidate's importunity. 
As respects the vast majority of them, no one on earth would 
take their opinion separately on any subject under heaven ; 
but collectively their statements have a look of importance ; 
and as there seems to be an irresistible tendency in such 
people to make up for personal obscurity by strength of 
assertion, their gushing tributes of respect quite put out of 
countenance the modest judgments of men whose very know- 
ledge leads them to enunciate their views of their friends 
aud associates with sobriety and reserve. We do not indeed 
mean to say that it is quite impossible to apportion their due 
weight to the various Testimonials comprised in this collec- 
tion, but the task demands knowledge of human nature, and, 
in some cases, knowledge of individual men. Neither the 
one nor the other can be confidently predicated of even the 
best of the bodies of electors to whom these candidates appeal. 

The recent multiplication of Boards of Trustees, through 
the increased activity of the Charity Commissioners and of 
the Court of Chancery, and the improvement of all such 
bodies in singleness and purity of motive, make it desirable 
that the system of Testimonials should not be allowed to 
degenerate into undiluted humbug. One palliative, though 
per.ial, is so simple that one wonders not to see it universally 
adopted. Why should Testimonials becessarily pass under 
the eye of the candidate—thus inevitably throwing the writer 
imto an uncomfortable tremor lest he should ruffle the irri- 
table vanity of the friend whose cause he is seconding? It 
would seem much better that the candidate should merely 
hand in a list of the persons who are willing to give him 
Testimonials, and that thesé per should send their letters 
straight io ie chairman or clerk of the electors. If it were 
certain that these would be destroyed as soon as the 
had been only would of a fair 
candid opinion be largely increased, but something would be 
done to stop the objectionable practice of using on fresh 
oceasions Testimonials that were perhaps given years ago, 
and under circumstances which may have materially altered, 
It must be admitted, of course, 


do little to mitigate that outrageous spirit of partisanship 


which shines through the majority of Testimonials; nor 
can proper allowance ever be made for this, unless electoral 
boards are themselves willing to exercise self-denial. Most 
of these bodies aré over-uumerous and over-various in 
their composition—indeed those recently created by the 
Court of Chancery are ridiculously so. They necessarily 
include a number of persons who cannot and will not 
make the proper deductions from the exaggerated 

addressed to them. The best course they can therefore 
follow is, to delegate the examination of the Testimonials 
to some competent person external to themselves, or, if they 
please, to one of their own body, requiring from him not 
simply a return of the candidate whose claims appear to him 
best supported, but a report stating the reasons of his pre- 
ference, and the grounds on which he attaches more weight 
to one set of Testimonials than another, or to one man’s 


opinion than to the opinion of another. Such precautions - 


would oppose some formidable impediments to the success 
of impudence or charlatanism. That they would certainly 
prevent it, it would be foolish to believe; and, indeed, no 
complete remedy can be hoped for till we have a general 
recognition of the truth that, in recommending a man for a 
public office, we discharge a duty to society which we are 
not entitled to distort or neglect from mere facility of temper, 
or from the secondary selfishness which is too often the prime 
ingredient in friendship. , 


MARITIME LAW. 


HE endeavour to alter the ordinary siguification of well- 
established and clearly-defined terms does not tend to 
simplicity or good understanding in diplomatic discussions. 
The Times seems to think it a great triumph that Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD does not adhere, eo nomine, to “ the right of visita- 
“tion.” If the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs had 
really intended to avow a renunciation of the policy which all 
his predecessors had steadily maintained, the gratification of 
the leading journal would have been secured at the expense of 
the very existence of England as a maritime Power. How- 
ever, the remonstrances of Lord Jonn Russett and Lord 
PALMERSTON against the capitulation which Mr. Firzgera.p’s 
language seemed to indicate, elicited a formal disavowal from 
Mr. Disrsett of the interpretation which the Times seeks to 
place on the policy of the present Administration. “ With- 
“ out conceding the point,” said the Cuancextor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER, “to which the noble lord had adverted, and which 
“ they had not in any way conceded, her Majesty's Govern- 
“ ment, after pointing out the terrible abuse of the American 
“ flag under the present system, and that piracy of the most 
“ flagrant kind might be committed, had invited the Govern- 
“ment of the United States to favour them with their sug- 
“ gestions as to the mode in which such things might be 
“ prevented.” The principle against which Lord Patmer- 
ston protested, and which Mr. Disragwi denies that his 
Government has ever conceded, is “the naked principle 
“ that the hoisting of the flag of any particular country was 
“ to be taken as an unequivocal proof that the vessel belonged 
“to the country whose flag she hoisted.” . Yet this is 
all that is involved in the claim which has hitherto been 
always known by the term “right of visit.” The Times 
may, if it please, call it a “right of identification,” or a “right 
“ of inquiry,” or anything else ; but in substance and effect it 
remains the same thing for which English statesmen have 
always contended, It cannot be better or more clearly 
defined than in the despatch of Mr. Cass, quoted in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Firz@tratp :— 


A merchant vessel upon the high seas is protected by her national eba- 
racter. He who forcibly enters her does so on his own sibility. UU, 
doubtedly, if a vessel assume a national character to which she is not enti 
and is sailing under false colours, she cannot be ape by the assumpt 
of a nationality to which she has no claim, As the identity of a person must 
be ascertained by the officer bearing process for his arrest, and determined #8 
the risk of such officer, so must the national identity of a vessel be determined 
at the like hazard to him who, doubting the flag she displays, searches her to 
ascertain her true ¢haragter, There, no doubt, may be circumstances which 
would go far to modify the complaints a nation would have a right to.me 
for such a violation of its sovereignty. If the boarding-officer J 
grounds for suspicion, and deported himself with propriety in the perfe 
of his task, doing no injury, and peaceably retiring when satisfied of bis error, 
no nation veal make such an act the subject of serious reclamation. 


If this right be admitted, as it is, by the American Minister 
himself, what becomes of the dogmatic assertion of the Times 
that the conduct of the officers of our cruisers in the Gulf of 
Mexico cannot be justified, except by a total denial of the 
facts alleged against them? Indeed, where is the evidence to be 


found that they have done anything which, by Mr. Cass’s 


own showing, the Government of the United States could 
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make the subject of “serious reclamation ?” The general doc- 
trine of Mr. Cass is identical with that of Lord ABERDEEN, 
a8 laid down in the extract which we quoted in our last 
number, and with the claim asserted by Lord Napter in his 
despatch of last December. It is not necessarily an insult to 
the flag of any nation that aship bearing it should be boarded 
for the purpose sitnply of investigating her right to the colours 
which she hoists. Why, we should like to know, does a ship 
carry papers at all in time of peace, except on the assumption 
that she may be called upon to establish her legitimate cha- 
racter? The doctrine contended for by the ultra advocates 
of the inviolability of national flags would lead to the most 
flagrant absurdity. Suppose an English man-of-war to meet 
on the high seas a ship which the Captain knows to have 
been built in the Thames, to be British owned, and manned 
by an English crew, is it to be said that, if such a vessel hoists 
the American flag, it is an insult to the United States to 
bring her to for the purpose of examining her papers? If 
that be so, it is certainly a comfortable doctrine for her 
smugglers, who, at any distance beyond three miles from 
the coast, might defy the revenue cruiser by the simplest and 
cheapest; of all conceivable expedients. 

No one has ever pretended that, in time of peace, the ships 
of war of one country can board the ships of another nation, 
if their nationality is known. And, there is no reason to 
believe that our cruisers in the Gulf have ever acted in con- 
travention of this principle. The ship of war, it is true, 
boards at her own risk, and with the liability of giving such 
compensation as may be adequate to the damage, if her 
suspicions should prove unfounded. But, as Mr. Cass 
has well pointed out, it is not every case of erroneous 
detention of a merchant vessel that will establish a ground 
for “serious reclamation.” The first and most impor- 
tant modification of the right to complain is stated to 
arise when “the boarding officer had just ground for sus- 
“picion.” This, however, is the very point which lies at 
the root of the whole question now in discussion between 
the English and the American Cabinets. The conduct 
of the Government of the United States in the matter of 
the Slave-trade has, unfortunately, established a too just 
ground of suspicion in the case of vessels covering their illicit 
objects with the American flag. This is sufficiently shown 
by the instances related in Lord Naprer’s despatch, and by 
the following passage from anote addressed by Lord CLARENDON 
to Mr. Datuas, October 8, 1857 :— 

Great allowance will be made by the Government of the United States for 

officers charged with the suppression of the Slave-trade who are compelled to 
witness the frequent and unchecked abuse of the American flag in the prose- 
tution of the trade, and who see that under the protection of that flag, and 
in consequence of no American ship of war having for nearly a twelvemonth 
apeared on the station, thé nefarious traffic is now carried on in the most 
Open and daring manner. 
Indeed the chief part of the existing difficulty has arisen, not 
s much from any increased activity on the part of the 
English squadron, as from the culpable and fraudulent evasion 
by the United States of the obligations into which they 
entered by the Treaty of 1842. 

Tf, then, the circumstances of the present case are such as 
to establish the first justification which Mr. Cass concedes, 
let us see whether the second point which he mentions is 
not equally in favour of the officers commanding our Cuban 

ron. All that Mr. Cass requires is that the boarding 

r should “condact himself with propriety in the per- 
formance of his task, doing no injury, and bly retiring 
when satisfied of his error.” Yet where is the authentic 
tidence that the conduct of a single British officer in the 
Gulf has transgressed the limits of this description? In 
addition to the instances quoted by Mr. FirzeBRa.p, we may 
add some from one of the latest numbers of the Vew York 
Herald, which show how the filibusters, in expressive Yankee 
phrase, cut their stories out of “whole cloth.” Here isa 
eonversation under the heading of— 

More British Outrages. The Brig “ Lillian.” 

ge )ret wee lowered from the deck uf the and four men and ap 

came on board her from the steamer’s deck. following conversation 
took place between the officer and Captain Nicholls :— 

. A fine day, Captain. How do you do? 


Captain Nicholls, I am very well, thank you. 


. Where are yuu from on this voyage ? 

in, Black River, Jamaica. 

. Where are bound with your present cargo ? 
ork, 


Wi New k 
cargo have 
‘ain, Coffee 


ine 
merely want to look at your register.” The Captam then tendered 
register, which was deliberately scrutinized, and i r 


ly returned with accom 
remark “All right” from the Officer. The visitor now left the chin 
walked forward to his boat to take his departure. He then shook hands wi 
the Captain, and bade him afternoon, to which the Captain on 
and then stepped into his , resumed his seat, and ordered his men 
pull away. : 
It is certainly difficult to conceive how an officer could pos- 
sibly conduct himself with more propriety, or retire more 
peaceably, than in this instance, which is paraded as an 
example of atrocious outrage. We must satisfy ourselves 
with one more extract, headed— 
“ More Vessels Boarded.” 
Schooner Cit of Camden, which arrived at this port on Saturday 


afternoon, was by a British sloop of war, which supplied the schooner 
with a cask of water. 


ig Helen Jane, whi ivi Truxillo, boarded 

These are only among a dozen instances which are all of a 
similar complexion. The result of the evidence, even as 
we are able to collect it from the exparte statements of the 
Awerican journals, is entirely to show that the whole of 
this outery which has been got up in the interest of the slave- 
dealers is entirely groundless. It may be that the American 
Government are irritated at the detection of the evasions 
by which they have defeated the solemn obligations into 
which they have entered with the civilized world. What- 
ever shame such an exposure may bring upon a nation whose 
public policy is a lasting reproach to the cause of freedom, we 
trust that the delinquency of America will prove anythi 
but an argument for treason on the part of En land. 
This country has fought, not without success, more difficult 
and doubtful battles than the suppression of the Slave- 
trade. If our traditionary policy is to be deliberately 
reversed, let us have the grounds on which we are to repent 
of well doing fairly and frankly stated. If we are to 
give the rein afresh to the slave-trade, which we have so 
long controlled and all but subdued, let us do it under some 
more reasonable impulse than a panic terror, inspired by the 
unjust menace of a nation which is not really formidable. 
If the Zimes had had the prudence and the decorum to wait 
till the facts of the case were ascertained, it might perh 
have been induced, for once, to give England and li 
men credit for being in the right. As it is, it is only after 
a plea of guilty, entered before all the world, that we dis- 
cover there is no case for the prosecution. 


This miserable squabble, which has been so oxeraaae 
magnified for interested perro will prove, as we predictec 
from the first, one of the ordinary displays of empty swagger 
which are the diseased offspring of the present morbid 
condition of American politics. The which has 
been employed, and the feling which has been displayed on 
the other side of the Atlantic, are certainly not considera- 
tions which ought to divert an English Government from 


“ which we had now followed for so many years, and which 
“policy we are justified in continuing.” We accept this 
assurance as the fit and sufficient answer to the sneers in 
which the Times thinks it decent to hint at the “insane 
philanthropy of WILBERFORCE.” 


LADIES’ LETTERS AND LADIES’ CONFESSIONS. 


a Scandaleuse of the week is fall of body 
and flavour. The great Drvorpen case, the Mrux | 
and the trial of Roprnsoy v. Lang, present a constellation 
scandals as rare as it is varied. There is a common 
element in them all—the ungailant maxim that there is no 
mischief without a woman is piquantly illustrated. The 
Mevx affair is removed from discussion by the ci 
that no issue is proven; and where a jury is 
arrive at a verdict, the commentator May as 
till he is sure of his facts before he points 
But in the remaining cases there are social 
if not directly involved, at least incidentally 
have a much wider range than the petty 
issues among the individuals immediately impli 
cerned. Lady Drvorpen is the sort of 
although in its full-blown efflorescence we only 
in novels, is common en or used to be common 


. I want to see 
Wil you sie he cain? 
t both parties into the cabin without 
Wehanging any other inside the got ready his papers, 


ini second-rate society. Tt is not often that @ peeress of 


‘ 
685 
| and submitted them to his visitor. The Officer remarked, with a re ta 
| | pursuing the course which the dignity of the Empire and the 
| morality of the nation demand. With Lord Joun Russgus, 
“ we are happy to hear that it is not the intention of her 
| “ Masesty’s Government to deviate from that line of poli 
| 
| 
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Empire, whose sister is a Princess, and whose brother is 
among the fire-eating colonels of the earth, is actually 
found guilty, like a vulgar village gossip or scandal- 
monger, of writing anonymous letters. We are used to 
this sort of thing in novels, but the recent example 
was of proportions so colossal that Lord CAMPBELL, in 
the presence of so many lords and ladies, was reduced 
for once to the decency or policy of silence, and for- 
got the ponderous sarcasms which he feels it to be 
his duty to inflict on criminals lower in the social scale. 
Amongst so many witnesses decorated with the rank of 
Honourable, we regret to say that high life has seldom made 
such a dreary exhibition of itself. The late Lord DixorBey 
—the first and all but the last of the title—seems to have 
married for his second wife a lady whose sisters have suc- 
ceeded, the one in getting a many-acred, and the other a 
high-titled husband. The Princess of Capua, Lady Dinor- 
BEN, and Colonel Smyru, who has had the misfortune to 
kill his man, make up a notable and noticeable family. 
Lady Drvorsen, coming of a lively and vivacious stock, 
does no discredit to her lineage. The brother has been a 
duellist, and the sister talks, or rather writes, daggers, though 
she uses none. Colonel Suyrm is ready to pistol in con- 
formity with the code of honour—Lady Drvorpey, according 
to the verdict of the jury, stabs her nephew’s character by 
anonymous letters. 

The only thing that seems to have aroused her hatred 
against Mr. Hvuenes, the nephew, was, that he was heir, 
failing her ladyship’s step-son, to her husband's pro- 
perty. And a curious and especially high bred form of re- 
venge did Lady DrvorBen adopt to punish her nephew for her 
husband’s fuult in leaving no issue but a family of lunatics. 
The sole and sane survivor of the Hucues family she per- 
secutes in every conceivable and inconceivable way. When 
he is going to be married to the daughter of a noble house, 
this delicate lady writes anonymous letters to the father and 
mother and grandfather of the bride elect, suggesting the 
diseases, intemperance, and insanity of the bridegroom. At 
home and abroad he is never free from the anonymous slander. 
He is asserted to be eaten up with the combined plague of 
Jews and king’s-evil—he is in the hands alike of creditors and 
physicians. He is threatened with instant arrest and inci- 
pient insanity. His mother is defiled, and he himself is full 
of debt, disease, and imbecility. He is a Job both in purse 
and person. And, worst of all, he is “ Bandbox Huaues.” 
All this slander Mr. Hucues traces to his aunt; and he says 
openly that he suspects her, whereupon his gentle relative 
sends her brother to call her nephew out. The Police Courts 
and the Court of Queen’s Bench tell the rest. Mr. Hucues 
appeals to a jury, and the substantial issue left to their 
decision by the judge is the handwriting of the anonymous 
letters. Collateral and indirect evidence goes far to con- 
vict Lady Drixorpen—professional experts swear to their 
belief in the peeress’s authorship. She herself swears 
that she never wrote the letters. The jury are un- 
gallant enough to disbelieve her ladyship, and she is 
convicted directly of writing these foul libels, and indirectly 
of aggravated perjury. In other words, the peeress is proved 
to be a malicious lying old woman, foul-mouthed, base, wicked, 
and unnatural, to a degree almost unparalleled. This is 
not a pleasant picture, but the remarkable thing about it is 
that a woman with all this in her, and very often out of her, 
contrives for so many years to get on with society. For 
twelve years she was Lord Dinorsen’s wife—for six years 
she has been his widow. Her friends and correspondents 
are nobles and honourables, M.P.’s and baronets, lords and 
ladies. Some swear distinctly and positively to her pretty 
and feminine manuscript and style. Some hesitate. The 
nieces and the governesses of the family have, for the most 
part, no doubts. A gentleman, half an expert, from the Fo- 
reign Office, happens to have his difficulties, because one of his 
cerrespondents in Peru, and others in China, spell the vulgar 
tongue in characters like her ladyship’s. Her own connexions, 
like Lady pe Bureuo, speak against the authenticity of her 
pleasant calligraphy. But she is convicted — although, 
as we have said, she has been going on smoothly, and 
we suppose respectably, with the high-born lords and 
ladies of the land. We are not disposed to a hasty 
generalization. We infer nothing as to a class from this ugly 
specimen of the female peerage. But Lady Dinorpen does 
not seem to have been suspected. She must have been all 
this time a great actress and a consummate mistress of 
duplicity or foul language ; or, as the alternative would seem 
to be, a bad heart and foul habits of speech do not disqualify 


for a place in good society. There are doubts about the ey 
of the letters ; but nobody swears that the style is impossible, 
or even not habitual, to the accused. Madame DE ine 
has a rival, and we trust that the next edition of the Polite 
Letter-writer will contain specimens of her ladyship’s powers 
of invention and delicate command of lan 
Mrs. Roprnson presents another curious instance of a 
lady’s literary attainments. She is prosecuted for adultery 
on her own confession, in the shape of her private journal 
A very curious journal it is. It,is a feminine edition of the 
Lettres & Sophie—very sentimental, very rhapsodical, and 
extremely minute and erotic. She is not the first Mrs. 
Rosinson who has written the chronicle of her amours; 
but Georce IV.’s Perdita is nothing to the respondent in 
the case now proceeding before Sir C. Cresswett’s Court. 
The ripe Sappho of forty-five is not chary of the details of 


her transports. She is as warm in language as in constitution, © 


and she combines the Rousseau and ELotsE in language 
characteristic alike and indiscreet. To be sure, it seems to 
be pretty clear that the poor lady is a decided monomaniac 
—her amours are only the creation of a diseased but prurient 
imagination. Her loves and lapses are to all appearance 
merely ideal. It may possibly be that the thing is only a 
rhetorical exercise—and a clever one, too—for it seems 
hardly possible that any sane woman could write all these 
glowing annals of her sin with any real purpose. It is just 
conceivable that a person might invent this crazy tale, and 
merely for artistic purposes throw it into an autobiographical 
form. The diary stands self-convicted of insanity. But its 
consequences are terrible. She selects for her literary para- 
mour a young and married gentleman to whom she owed 
the confidence, and who gave her the confidence, of his profes- 
sion. She selects her physician as the partner of her impenitent 
transgressions, and he is bearing the terrible consequences of 
her skill in the art of depicting the circumstances of an ideal 
adultery. This confession is good evidence in law, and it seems 
to have been already acted on in preliminary proceedings. 
Mrs. Ropinson is, on her own confession, an adultress— 
adultery implies a partner in guilt—and the physician is 
unable to escape the consequences of her diary. The 
Bench is reluctant to keep it out of court. It would bea 
fatal precedent to reject a circumstantial and plain confession 
—so Dr. Layz cannot be dismissed as co-respondent from 
the suit. The consequences are not pleasant. There is 
such a thing as collusion ; and if a husband and wife desire 
to part, all that the lady has to do is to copy some warm 
passages from the literature of Holywell-street; and fill in 
the uame of the vicar of the parish or the family doctor, 
and the case is good. Of course, we are not suggesting 
for an instant that Mr. Ropiyson is a party to any such 
collusion. But this method of getting up the character of 
an injured husband is ominously easy ; and a very awkward 
precedent or invitation is held out in the reluctance of the 
Court to discuss the verisimilitude of Mrs. Rosrnson’s diary. 
The moral of the matter, we are much afraid, is against 
literary ladies. Lady Drvorsey’s epistolary style, and Mrs. 
Rostnson’s command of descriptive and idyllic writing, have 
ruined them. They are victims—and others too are victims— 
to literary skill and felicity in the art of composition. Poor 
Mr. Huones might have led a happy life, even though his 
friends called him “Bandbox Hvueugs,” had his aunt been 
ignorant of the art of Capmus. Dr. Lane we sincerely be- 
lieve to be victim of Mrs. Ropryson’s studies in the 
forbidden and” flowery paths of the Scriptores Erotici. 
The female Quixote has studied romances full of the poetry 
of seduction and the rhapsody of intrigue till she bas fancied 
herself the heroine of her own amorous reveries. The hero 
of CERVANTES was the victim of Amapis and Patmerin ;-and 
Mrs. Rosrson has read Dupevant and Baxzac till she 
surrounded herself with the creatures of her own corrupt 
meditations, Hence her Ephesian Diary, which would be, 
like Cotertpcr’s opium-poetry, only a psychological phe- 
nomenon, had she not thought proper to commit her literary 
amours with a respectable gentleman. Far be it from us to 
anticipate the decision of the Courts; but if Mrs. Rosrsoy’s 
diary receives legal sanction, the social consequences are 
large and important. 


THE PURITY OF THE PRESS. ? 


HEN the Divorce Bill was under discussion, one of the 
commonest topics of the advocatesf the measure was 
diminution in the number of indecent publications which, it ws 
asserted, would follow its enactment. It was urged that whereas, 
under the old system, the unsavoury details of a divorce case were 
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under the public = at least three several times, they would, 
under the new system, be dismissed into obscurity after a single 
publication. There was a considerable degree of audacity in the 
ment, inasmuch as there was no conceivable reason, either 
public duty or of ~ ere for ever publishing the details of 
such ings at all; but if we are to judge from the stream 
of filth which almost daily flows through the columns of most of 
our contemporaries, the single cable of the new system is thicker 
than the three-fold cord of the old ome. For some weeks past there 
have been very few days in which the daily papers have not con- 
tained matter which rendered them altogether unfit for the read- 
ing of any decent woman, and most dangerous stimulants to the 
ience of the young. Nothing, of course, from a novel to a 
newspaper, which claims to give a faithful account of the various 
occurrences of life, can properly conceal or pass over the existence 
of much that is very wicked ; and it would be at once a shallow 
and a timid policy to attempt to suppress the fact that the abuse 
of the sexual passions plays a very large part in the miseries 
which men inflict on themselves. Tf there is any deterring force 
in the examples which real life affords of what may come 
of lust, such cases as the trials of Madeleine Smith and of the 
wretched assassin Lani must be admitted to have a fearful 
significance, and to be well worth recording for the terror 
and admonition of mankind. The infinite horror of the one 
case, and the Baap and literally beastly brutality of the 
other, could hardly affect any mind which retained the smallest 
vestiges of sensibility with any other feeling than one of 
loathing. To the publication, therefore, of such stories as these 
owe feel that it would be mawkish and unreasonable to object ; 
but they differ in the widest manner from the class of cases 
which it has become the practice to publish in all their naked- 
ness without the very smallest justification. Where lewdness 
leads to murder, and ends in hanging, the disease and the medi- 
cine go together ; but the mere details of seduction or adultery 
are not only not profitable to any human creature, but are the 
most infallible means of eliciting latent pruriency and stimulating 
foul curiosity. There are many legal proceedings in which the 
only point at issue is the fact of unchastity, and in which the 
trial consists entirely in a vehement discussion as to all the sur- 
rounding details. Such cases must of course be tried, but the 
publication of them in any detail appears to us to be an unmiti- 
gated evil. The consequences of the conduct upon which they 
turn—the disruption of the closest family ties, the bitter re- 
morse spread over a lifetime, the distress caused by wrangling in 
blic over matters which men hardly confess to their dearest 
iends—all these and a thousand other consequences as bad or 
. worse than these, are kept out of sight; and hundreds of thousands 
_of readers of all ages and both sexes are invited to gloat over 
the details of a breach of the seventh commandment, unac- 
companied by the slightest hint as to the retribution which it 
involves. 
One particular case which occurred very lately so fully 
ustrates our meaning that, disgusting as the subject is, 
we will refer to it specifically. A lady was accused by her 
husband of having committed adultery with her physician, 
the evidence against her being contained in certain entries in 
@ diary which she kept, and which, whether they were true or 
. false, were perhaps about as filthy se meee as ever pro- 
eeeded from any human pen. The whole of these loathsome 
"productions were reprinted at full length in the Zimes and several 
* other daily papers. We cannot imagine what possible justifi- 
cation, or even what excuse, can be made for so gross an outrage 
on public decency. It is too obvious to need proof that it was a 
measure which required the strongest justification. A man has 
neither morally nor, as we think, legally any better right to 
corrupt the public morals by increasing than by originating the 
circulation of such publications. That they should be once read 
in Court before a few scores of auditors, taken there by choice or 
by business, is an: unavoidable evil—that they should be pub- 
lished to all the world in the columns of the Zimes is a gross 
scandal, unless it is an imperative duty. Is there, then, any 
conceivable ground upon which such a proceeding can be brought 
under the latter category? We are not aware of a single one. 
It is sometimes said—and, unless we are mistaken, the Zimes 
itself repeatedly said—that “‘ public duty” compelled it to pub- 
Tish all the proceedings in divorce cases, whether in actions for 
» criminal conversation, in proceedings at Doctors’ Commons, or 
before the House of Lords. We could never appreciate the 
obligation. It is perfectly true that the public administration of 
_ justice is of great importance to society, and that nothing can 
provide for it so effectively as the publication of fall reports of 
trials in the newspapers ; but it does not follow that everything 
ought to be reported to the world because nothing ought to be 
concealed from the reporter. A proportion of the criminal trials 
which take place at every sitting, either at the Old Bailey or at 
the various Assize towns, are systematically and properly sup- 
_ pressed, at least in part, on the express ground that they are, in 
the stereotyped phrase, “unfit for publication.” It appears to 
us that to publish verbatim the evidence in such cases would be 
scarcely more objectionable than the publication of the journal in 
inson v. Robinson. ‘The evidence to which we refer is almost 
always given in a stereoty form, and would be calculated to 
., excite hardly any other feeling than disgust ; but the journal in 
tion was one of those unapeakably filthy curiosities which it 
1s the duty of any one who is so unfortunate as to find them to 
put'and to keep out of the way of those who are likely to be in- 


jured by them: If it were necessary to report the i 

at all, surely it would have been enough to say that the principal 
evidence in the case was a journal containing statements which, 
if true, would have proved the adultery alleged, but which, it 
was contended, had been made under the influence of halluci- 
nations produced bys disease from which the lady suffered. To 
print more than this could have no conceivable object except 
that of gratifying pruriency. 

It is an opinion which we have often expressed, and which the 
publications of which we complain strongly confirm, that there 
is a very strong current of (probably unconscious) indecency, 
running through much that piques itself on a certain superfine 
morality. It is the origin—we may almost say it is the essence— 
of immorality to make toys of the passions which were obviously 
designed to be the cement of human society, and the most 
a springs of human action. It is impossible to do so 

abitually without injuring the whole moral constitution. The 
life and writings of such a man as Sterne form a typical illustra- 
tion of this. His sentiments are the loveliest and the most 
pathetic that ever were put upon paper, but they run into dirt 
as naturally as water runs into mud; whilst the private life of 
this exquisite writer would seem to have been one continued 
scene of treachery and selfishness. In our days we see similar 
tendencies displayed on the largest scale; but the serpent has 
me popular because he has Jost his rattle. Clear water may 
hold in solution the deadliest poison, though it is quite imper- 
ceptible either by the smell or by the taste; and we believe 
that this is emphatically the case with much of the light literature 
of the day. The principle upon which that literature is written 
is, that it is to contain nothing which a modest man might not 
read aloud to a modest woman, and accordingly it carefully 
suppresses all those coarse allusions to the relations between the 
sexes which we find in Fielding or Defoe; but it indemnifies 
itself by a sort of luscious sentimentality which appears to us to 
be infinitely worse. The habit of making the most solemn 
subjects in the world—death and marriage—mere lay figures for 
the display of luxurious images, is quite as immoral as undis- 
guised indecency. The exquisitely pathetic deathbeds of beau- 
tiful little girls—the fondling love-scenes, in linked sweetness 
long drawn out, and as free from passion as distilled water is 
free from spirit—the family kissing and coaxing—the slimy 
apotheosis of the domestic affections—which beautify so many 
of our popular novels, appear to us to be the first step of a 
regular process, of which letters from *‘ One more Unfortunate” 
are the second, and the publication of Mrs. Robinson’s journal 
the third. It may be doubted whether Holywell-street itself 
carries the series much further. 


THE TIMES AND M. LAMARTINE. 


Wwe are always praising or blaming the French in the 

place. It would be much less offensive to them, 
would save us from exposing our extreme ignorance of them and 
their affairs, if we did neither the one nor the other. 
The Times lately contained a leading article dedicated to the 
exaltation of M. de Lamartine. In this curious production three 
things were set forth—1. The genius and merits of M. de La- 
martine, and his enormous claims on the gratitude of France ; 
2. The scandalous ingratitude of the French people to their 
benefactor ; and 3. The honour England would acquire, and the 
duty she would fulfil, in showing, 7 large contributions of 
money, her sense of her obligations to M. de artine, and her 
infinite superiority in justice and generosity to her neighbours. 
We are led to say a few words on this subject, not out of hos- 
tility to M. de Lamartine, but from a sense of justice to the 
French people, with a view to insult whom the article in question 
seems to have been written. 

With regard to the poetical genius and the literary merits of 
M. de Lamartine, es desauen is called for. Let them be 
admitted to be as t as his admirer and critic in the Times 
can possibly desire. Whatever claims on the gratitude of his 
country may be founded on the possession of those gifts have, 
we conceive, been acquitted a hundredfold—in money, in repu- 
tation, in most undeserved influence, in most mischievous power. 

With regard to the gratitude due from the French le to 
M. de Lamartine for the of those gifts and ta ents, 
our neighbours have probably too lively and distinct a recollec- 
tion of the effect produced by his Histoire des Girondins not to 
feel, that, by that book o go nofurther), he far more than can- 
celled any conceivable claims he may have had upon them. Its 
appearance was the distinct prelude and incentive to the Revo- 
lution of 1848. Many and dark were the omens by which 
that fatal and insensate movement was announced, but ndne so 
dark and so calculated to work its own fulfilment as the publi- 
cation of that work. Nobody who witnessed the agitation it 
produced iu the society of Paris can ever forget it—the i 
indignation and despair of some, the more sinister exultation 
hope of others. It was di even in polite salons with a 
vehemence and ion which showed that it was felt to bea 
call to the revival of scenes, and an incitement to projects and 
ambitions, which were believed to have for ever vamshed. The 
few surviving witnesses of the horrors of the first Revolution 


were like men before whose eyes ghastly spectres are suddenly 


evoked. We saw a nobleman of eight 
sion with the courtesy distinguishing hig age, till at length he 
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vered his face with his hands and burst into tears. Even the 
eated and thoughtless disputants paused and looked awe-struck ; 
for they beheld for a moment the faint but terrible shadows of the 
ast Beil more shocking, because the ludicrous was mingled with 
menacing, was the frantic enthusiasm of the young men—let . 
us in pity say, the boys—students and others, frequent deputations 
of whom M. de Lamartine had the low and facile vanity to 
receive. Some of these foolish lads boasted that each of them 
had transcribed from the Girondins some favourite sentence, and 
wore it on his heart, What can be thought of a man of M. de 
martine’s age and experience, who could seriously accept such 
homage from boys? And what sort of gratitude do they at this | 
moment feel or owe to the man to whom, more perhaps than to any | 
other, they are indebted for the liberal and enlightened Govern- | 
ent under which they live? Are these the influences for which 
, cod is to be grateful? No single man did more towards 
blowing into a dame the glowing embers of revolution, and 
throwing power into hands which he had the insane vanity to 
think he could guide at will, than M. de Lamartine. 

The French people are therefore entirely justified in refusing 
to contribute to the subscription for M. de Lamzrtine, on the plea 
of gratitude. But, as the wants and distresses of men of genius 
may be pleaded on other grounds, it is useful to say a few words 
on these. Nobody denies that M. de Lamartine was as 
largely gifted by fortune as by nature; and if he has dissipated 
sums which look (to use a hackneyed word) fabulous, we cannot 
admit that society is bound to pour into this sieve of the Danaides 
whatever his boundless extravagance may demand. ‘Je doute,” 
says a French correspondent, “ que la souscription réussisse chez 
yous plus que chez nous, et je regrette que le nom de Lord John 
Russell soit mis & la téte d'une ceuvre qui ne peut pas réussir. 
C'est énorme ce qu'on a donné sous toutes les formes 4 M. de 
Lamartine, et aujourd’hui encore son Cours de Littérature lui vaut 

lus de 200,000 francs de bénéfice net, chaque année.” M. de 
martine’s debts are said to amount to three millions of francs. 
What impression can any moderate contribution of ours make 
upon such a deficit as this? And on what grounds can a sum, 
at all adequate to the want, be demanded of England? We 
do not know whether any one will think it worth all the money 
to show that we are richer and more liberal than the French ; 
but we venture to regard such a gratification of vanity, or 
ostentation, or spite, as considerably too dear, and advise our 
neighbours to keep their money for more obscure distresses and 
more limitable wants. 

France has not gained much by tarping her poets and romance 
writers into ministers and statesmen. ‘he example of M. de 
Chateaubriand was not politically encouraging, though he was 
a man of untarnished honour, and would have submitted to the 
severest privations rather than to the humiliation of mendicancy. 
The example of M. de Lamartine drives us into a sort of enthu- 
siasm for the prosaic. Let us hope that it may not be reserved 
for the novelist-ministers of England to convince us that fiction 
is the irreconcileable enemy of good sense, veracity, honour, and 


dignity. 


THE THAMES AND ITS DOCTORS. 


HE preliminary report of the Sewage Commission has brought 
to the in the eternal question 
of the Thames nuisance, which had been left in abeyance for 
many years and almost forgotten by the wrangling inquirers who 
have been occupied in buzzing about an undertaking which 
ought long since to have been taken in hand. The project of 
the Commission is certainly not one that commands instant ad- 
ssion to all its details, nor even to what may in some sense be 
éalled its principle; but the report is very valuable on account of 
its adoption of one means of improving the sanitary state of the 
Thames, which it is possible to carry out without waiting for a 
final decision on the conflicting systems of river and deep-sea 
outfalls. This is the embankment of the river. The idea was 
long since entertained, rather as a means of embellishing the 
metropolis and providing new openings for its increasing traffic, 
than with reference to the purification of the stream ; but every 
additional contribution to the filthy mass of our sewage literature 
affords fresh proof of the immense value of an embankment as 
one of the most efficient means of averting the pestilence which 
the vondition of the river threatens before many years to bring 
upon us. 

PThe whole question, so far as any definite action is con- 
cerned, is just where it was twenty years ago, when we 
first commenced the inquiry, which, after being handed from 
eommission to commission, and finally entrusted to an elective 
board, has practically proved utterly nugatory. Still, we are some- 
what in advance of our first position ; for though no satisfactory 
scheme has yet been produced, we have at least learned what are 
the chief obstacles to progress, and on what conditions the suc- 
eess of the enterprise depends. This is rather negative know- 
ledge, but it is something, and it may be as well at this stage, 
when everything seems about to be re-opened, to sum up t 
actual results which have been, with tolerable certainty, ascer- 
tained. 

In the first place, there is no longer a question as there once 
was, whether the present use of the ames as our cloaca 
maxima ean be safely continued. We observe, indeed, that a 


gested, in a letter to a contemporary, that the stench of the 


Thames is decidedly worse than that of one of the most concen- 
trated of filth which flows uncovered the 
region of Battersea, with the nastiness of which the tor 
seems to be very familiar. The inference which the Doctor 
draws from his probably accurate diagnosis is curious. He 
says that the Thames has not half as much poisonous matter 
in it as the comparatively innocuous stream with which he com- 
pares it, and concludes that the real cause of the nuisance is that 
steamers and other craft will persist, in defiance of sani 
science, in perpeteelly stirring up the feculent waters of our 
glorious river. In fact, the blunder we have committed, according 
to this unsavoury authority, is not that we have made our river 
a tidal sewer, but that, having made it so, we have not at once 
abandoned the idea of using it for purposes of navigation. His 
remedy is to lay an embargo on the steam boats, and let the 
river be as nearly as possible a sewer and nothing else. We 
we have not yet come to this impossible necessity, but we quite 
agree with the Doctor that the nuisance is mainly ca 


combining in one stream the odious functions of a sewer with the _ 


more lively service of bearing on its bosom the wealth and the 
population of a mighty city. One of these objects must yield to 
the other. The Doctor says, put down the traffic. We say, put 
away the filth, and we think, with one solitary adverse vote, all 
the inhabitants of London will be on our side. : 

This point, then, is settled—that the nuisance must be got rid 
of. The next question is, who is to devise and carry out a plan 
for the purpose? Here, too, we have abundant negative evi- 
dence as to the persons who are not fit to be entrusted with the 
task. First, we tried commissioners without any power of raising 
the necessary funds, and naturally enough nothing came of that. 
Then we put the matter in the hands of Mr. Thwaites’s Parlia- 
ment, with indefinite powers of taxing the metropolis, but with- 
out any promise of aid from the national resources. As if to 
ensure failure, after constituting a deliberative board into an 
executive, we gave a veto to an executive officer, who was at 
liberty to condemn any plan that was brought forward, and to 
insist on costly conditions without troubling himself to think 
where the money was to come from. A all deal has been said 
lately about double government that we have not always assented 
to; but such a double government as this—in which each 
ee has the functions which properly belong to the 
other—was a form of the experiment too absurd to be 
thought of until these modern times of universal enlighten- 
ment and administrative reform. Suffice it to say that this 
ingenious security for failure having duly effected its pur- 
pose, some new authorities must be set to work who shall 
combine in themselves adequate powers to carry out their 
plans, and sufficient means of raising money—a condition which 
will hardly be fulfilled without the liberal intervention of 
the House of Commons. To have a Commissioner of the Board 
of Works insisting on schemes which cannot cost less than 
10,000,000/. und coolly asking London to take upon itself the Ok 
of draining the whole valley of the Thames, must be fatal 
all action whatever ; and the first thing to be done will be to re- 
lieve the metropolitan vestry from a task which would have 
proved too much for more competent hands. 

But the great point to be ascertained is not merely what is to 
be done, and who is to do it, and to pay for it, but by what means 
the great undertaking can be carried out; and on this also we 
have a mass of accumulated evidence, which, if it does not decide 
the question, has at least provided all the materials essential for 
a decision. All the projects that have been discussed resolve 
themselves into four. The first is, to improve the current of the 
river, to get rid of all reflex eddies, and, above all, to keep per- 
petually out of reach of our eyes and nostrils the foul banks of 
reeking mud which at low water emit such frightful exhalations. 
This can only be effected by embankments, The next plan is to 
deodorize the fluid discharged from the sewers, and to convey away 
the refuse for manure, after allowing the comparatively pure 
water that filters through to run as before into the Thames. The 
third scheme is to carry the whole sewage, and part of the surface 
drainage, to a point in the river a little below the limits of 
metropolis, and to discharge it there during the ebb of the tide. 
The last and the most imposing method is to conduct the sewage 
miles away to the sea, through covered drains (for open ditches 
are not to be thought of), which would raise the whole expense to 
about £10,000,009, and even then leave a large proportion of the 
surface drainage to flow in wet weather dintetly into the Thames. 
From these schemes, or some combination of them, we sh 
have to choose, unless we are to give up the whole affair in dis- 
gust and despair, and quietly resign ourselves to perpetual typhus, 
varied by periodical cholera, and perhaps occasional plague. 


Now let us shortly state what is said for and against the several 
schemes we have noticed. First, as tothe embankment. It is con- 
cededonallhands that the muddy foreshore isto the river what the 
river itself is to the old Silver Thames of medieval poets. Nine- 
tenths ofthe mischiefis the smallest proportion usually attributed to 
this source. Half a loaf is better than no bread, and certainly one- 
tenth of astench is a good deal betterthan the whole of it. So if the 
thingisany way practicable,embankment, itshould seem, oughtto 
be our first step. The difficulties supposed to attend this plan were 
mainly two—the disturbance of the valuable river-side property, 
and the cost of the works and the compensation. Both of 
these are obviated by the spin sam most in favour, which was 
originally suggeated by Mr. Gishorne, a civil engineer. ‘This 
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is, to carry a broad embankment on each side of the river, 
somewhere a little below low-water mark. We should 
then have the effective stream in the centre, a new broad street 
and quay on each side of it—then beyond that two long basins 
or bike parallel to the river, fronting on one side to the 
+ wharves and on the other to the river face of the em- 
et Thus, the wharf property, instead of being dis- 
turbed, would be doubled, and extremely valuable land would 
be reclaimed, which would go far to pay the whole of the expense. 
Now, why should not this be done at once, without waiting for 
the result of the engineering disputes that encumber the rest of 
-the question P 
~The Sewage Commission would combine the construction of 
this embankment with the formation of deodorizing reservoirs 
beneath it, from which the clarified filth might flow into the 
river, and the solid or slushy residuum be pumped away for 
manure. We do not much Leligve in this plan, because no 
method of deodorization at present known would pay its own 
expenses, and the only tolerably effective ones would be so costly 
that they will not be used. The water discharged into the 
Thames would therefore probably retain much of its poisonous 
quality, and the removal of the slush would be another constant 
source of nuisance and disease. 

The two other plans would be aided by being combined with 
an embankment beneath which the main outfall sewers would be 
built. Whether the final discharge should be in the sea or a 
goodly distance down the river, depends on two questions—first, 
whether the money for the larger project can be raised, which 
will only be possible if the national resources are drawn upon ; 
and, secondly, whether points of discharge can be found where 
the tides will instantly carry off the fluid discharged into the 
sea. We do not sec that either of these conditions need be 
despaired of, but Parliament must decide the one, and engineers 
must settle the other. This, however, must be borne in mind, 
that sewage stagnating in sea-water is infinitely more deleterious 
. than even the Thames above bridge. It is quite essential, there- 
. fore, that if the outfall is into salt-water, each tide must carry 
away all the pollution that has been poured into the sea; and 
unless a point can be found where this condition is fulfilled, 
even the objectional outfall at Erith would be less injurious to 
the health of her Majesty’s subjects than a laboratory of malaria 
under exactly the same developing circumstances which makes 
the coast of Africa so frightfully unhealthy. Such is the general 
position of the question, and whatever other conclusion may be 
airived at, it is impossible to doubt that the embankment should 
be undertaken at once as a first instalment of relief. 


THE DEBATE ON THE PAPER DUTY. 


ATTER the unanimous concurrence of the whole House of 
Commons, including the Chancellor of the Exchequer kim- 
self, in Mr. Milner Gibson’s resolution, we suppose we may regard 
the Paper-tax as doomed, and only holding office until its suc- 
cessor has been found, or until the void has been filled up by the 
atural growth of the revenue. It is impossible not to rejoice in 
the prospect of relief from an impost which perhaps combines 
more objectionable qualities than any other tax to which we are 
now subject ; but it would have been far more satisfactory if the ex- 
sous of this or any other item of revenue had been brought 


ut by more legitimate means than an isolated resolution of 

e House of Commons. Every fresh triumph secured by such 
tactics serves only to stimulate a practice which is essentially 
opposed to anything like sound financial measures. It is always 
suti-iently difficult for a Chancellor of the Exchequer to select 
y enough to have a surplus to 
e resources sapped by abstract 


taxes for remission when he is wp 

dispose of ; -but to have his availa 

resolutions or preliminary condemnations of —— imposts 
u 


before it is known when he will be in a position to reduce taxa- 
ion at all, is a source of embarrassment which is more likely to 
to empirical contrivances for replenishing an exhausted 
chequer than to any systematic and intelligible principles of 
nee. Just as the Window-tax and the Advertisement-duties 
succumbed to special resolutions before they were abandoned by 
Official authority, the Paper-duty must now be given up, what- 
ayer may be the difficulty of replacing the revenue sacrificed by 
such a course. 

It is true that the resolution, as agreed to, does not absolutely 
pledge the Government to an early repeal of the tax; but it is 
equally certain that, after what has passed, it will be next to 
— to continue it after the present year. In the parti- 
cular case, the impolicy of the tax is so glaring that it is scarcely 
conceivable that any circumstances can occur to render its perpe- 
tuation desirable ; but it would be folly to shut our eyes to the 

t that the success of Mr, Milner Gibson’s raid upon the 
Exchequer is certain to develope still further a system of guerilla 
Warfare which must prove fatal to the best matured calculations 
of any Minister of Finance. Sir G. C. Lewis had, on a former 
Occasion, when he was hampered with the responsibilities of 
Office, spoken rather more favourably of this obnoxious duty than 
it deserved, and his remonstrances on Monday evening were 
php iu some degree attributable to this circumstance. Still 

ue Was unquestionably right in condemning the growing habit of 
ging forward abstract as to the okey of 
taxes, without r to the necessities which may have 

‘be provided for, and without considering the alternative 


imposts which may have to be borne as the price of concession 
to one particular complaint. 

There is only one excuse for resolutions of the kind which 
Mr. Milner Gibson and his friends are so fond of proposing, arid 
that is the utter contempt for all principle which kenerally ie 
racterizes the budgets of every party. The pedantry of lay 
down a positive rule for or against any species of taxation, to be 
adhered to whatever may befal, is what none but the maddest 
sticklers for some favourite theory would admire. But there “ts 
as much pedantry, and more folly, in adopting the received 
maxim, that a Chancellor of the should 
principle altogether, and regard nothing whatever besides the 
convenience of the moment. It is bad enough to be a slave to 
theory. It is worse to beaslave to rule of thumb. If there 
were any good grounds for hoping that in future budgets a 
rational regard would be paid to sound economical prineiples, 
there would be less excuse for abstract resolutions intended to 
enforce this or that maxim of policy on Chancellors of the = 

uer, who are now, with some justice, assumed to frame t 

nancial schemes without reference to any policy at all, except 
the policy of getting the maximum amount of revenue with th 
minimum of influential grumbling. ; 


Sir G. C. Lewis said, with more plausibility than truth, that 
he might challenge any one to point out a single “good duty” 
among all those which are now levied; and he inferred that it 
was idle to brand any tax with a condemnation which applied to 
all. But to argue in this way is to play into the hands of the 
resolutionary banditti. We do not care to predicate absolute 

oodness of any duty whatever; but there is a vast distinction 
Cetweon the defects of different taxes, and it is just because We 
are anxious to see a fair comparison made on intelligible groun 
that we deprecate these isolated judgments on one only of t 
subjects of comparison. Our revenue is made up of customs, 
excise, and direct taxation. To each of these great branches of 
revenue there are objections, over and above fie great primary 
objection to paying taxes at all. It would be a legitimate in- 
quiry in which form of taxation the consequential evils were 
lightest, though probably the difference would not be such as 
counterbalance the advantage of not relying exclusive.y on one 
source of supply. But it is still more essential to determine such 

nestions as these :— What is the best arrangement of our customs 

ty? In what shape can a given excise revenue be raised with 

the least annoyance? and What is the least objectionable furm of 
direct taxation? Such inquiries inevitably involve the discussion of 
principles, not, indeed, for the purpose of fettering the Executive 
with rigid rules, but to furnish a general guidance which may 
followed with discretion to such an extent as circumstances 
render advisable. All Governments have an intense horror of 
committing themselves to any general views on taxation; but 
we do not know why a Cabinet should not be expected to haye a 
distinct financial policy as well as a foreign policy or a general 
domestic policy. In questions of taxation especially, it is dan- 
gerous to rush blindfold in the first direction which seems to be 
open. At present, the only financial doctrine which is recognised 
at all is the rule that taxation should be levied for revenue, and 
not for protection. To look at the Statute-book, or to listen to 
an ordinary Budget speech, one would imagine that the sum of 
all possible financial wisdom was contained in the single elemen- 
tary proposition which it was the glory of Sir Robert Peel to 
establish as the basis of English finance. Are there no more 
triumphs to be won by the Loney cortying out of other econo- 
mical principles? And ought not a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to consider it the first of his duties to settle some definite prin- 
ciples in his own mind, and to enforce them by his speeches 
his policy, so as to remedy at least the most conspicuous of 
faults with which our fiscal arrangements teem ? : 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his shadowy way, seemed 
to intimate on Monday night that the Government was prepared 
to take into consideration the whole subject of indirect taxation ; 
but whether Mr. Disraeli’s hint of a comprehensive policy is to 
be attributed to his mysterious fondness for yee loomi 
in the future, or to a genuine recognition of the duty of matu 
a rational, in place of an empirical system of finance, we can 
pretend to say. We are gure, however, that gag hodest attempt 
to deal consistently and fairly with the anom of our fiscal 
system would do more to stop the pernicious practice of moving 
isolated resolutions than any other course that could be taken. 
It is the universal conviction that a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is fondly blind to the faults of any productive tax, and certain 
to hold on by everything which is not snatched out of his hands, 
that causes, and in some sense justifies, the agitations by which 
it has become the fashion to effect the al of any impost that 
is voted disagreeable. We want to see policy take the place of 
clamour, and to have comprehensive priuciples instead of exeep- 
tional quackery. Such a change can onl inaugurated by a 
Minister, and if Mr. Disraeli can resist the temptation to indulge 
in ad captandum concessions, and will content himself witha 
sober and infusion of sound policy into our rape 7 
medley of taxes, be will ‘ind g field before him where, if he 
only keep in office, he might win more credit than by all his 
Parliamentary dodges and after-dinner philippics. Some such 
thought may have mspired his rather vague announcement. If 
his otficial existence should extend as far as another bu we 


shall kaow whether be wen indienting poliag of ealy to 
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THE BROMPTON DIVORCE. 


he Great Exhibition of 1851, it will be recollected, wound 
up with a large balance in hand. After considerable discus- 
sion, its managers, incorporated under high patronage (with the 
addition of certain er aes members) as Royal Commissioners, 
laid out this money, doubled by the munificence of Parliament 
in the days of the first Disraelite Chancellorship, in the purchase 
of several estates, more or less contiguous, eteunten, which 
still were happily not built upon. The scheme propounded for 
turning this acquisition to use was somewhat vague, but it was 
grand and attractive, being nothing less than the establish- 
ment, by a co-partnery of State and Commissioners, of the 
roves of Academe fringed by the Museum of Alexandria. 
here were to be gardens, galleries, collections, lectures, halls, 
loungers, and students; and the public jumped at the pic- 
turesque idea. Step by step, however, the project has been 
disintegrating itself. The heaviest blow dealt to it was the 
judgment of the Royal Commission of last year—irreversibly 
ed by the popularity with which it was hailed—against the 
emigration thither of the National Gallery, the institution which 
was to have been the centre of the system. Meanwhile, the 
Administration had been quietly making its own little profit by 
cleverly discounting a part of the great conception. For some 
years past, as everybody knows, schools of design under Govern- 
ment control have been established in different localities with 
very considerable advantage. The central influence of these 
schools was of course located in London, at Marlborough House, 
and part of its necessary apparatus was a collection of models, 
casts, designs, and so forth. Somehow, this collection of models 
w into a museum of originals, and its agents were, to 

e surprise of various persons, conspicuously busy at the 
Bernal sale, bidding for articles which, if bought for the 
nation at all, seemed most suited to form a portion of the British 
Museum. The immediate result, however, of this movement 
was the creation, in Pall Mall, of an extempore Hotel de 
Cluny, which the world was willing at the time not only to 
acquiesce in, but to enjoy, for it was a pretty novelty, and it 
stood close to the Clubs and the Parks, and to that indefinite 
“everything.” Hitherto the control of this new “ department” 
had ree‘ed in the hands of the Board of Trade—wherefore, it is 
not for us to guess; but, about two years since, it pleased the 
Palmerston Ministry to take pity on the over-taxed Lord Presi- 
dent, and to create a “* Vice-President” of Education—an anoma- 
lous officer of State—not an bare 59 because he was neces- 
sarily Right Honourable, nor yet a full-fledged Minister; and 
contemporaneously with this creation, the department of “ Science 
and Art” was transferred to the Education Office. Thereupon 
the “ Co.” of the Commissioners of 1851—viz., the Government 
—took leave to borrow an outlying portion of the Brompton 
estates, and on that site to run up the ugliest and gloomiest 
development of the iron and glass construction which the world 
had yet beheld, and in due time filled it with the contents of 
Marlborough House and other depositories ; while round it grew 
up lecture-rooms—the public all the while knowing little, and 
understanding less, of what was going on. It was aware that tae 
Academe was due at Brompton, and it cloudily imagined that 
somehow this transference was a nece; ingredient in the 
project, without minutely weighing the poet I to gentle and to 
simple of a removal to so remote a location. 

ere, then, was a deadlock. The partnership had been bereft 
of what Lord Castlereagh would have termed the “ feature on 
which it chiefly hinged,” by the loss of that prospective National 
Gallery on which it relied to people its domains with visitors, 
while a member of the firm had started, as the terms of the 
bargain permitted, his own private speculation in one corner 
of the joint estate. A solution was requisite, and it was pro- 
vided in the simple form of a dissolution of partnership. The 
Commissioners were, on the one hand, to buy out the Government 
by the return of that moiety of the purchase money contributed 
from the national — lus half of the small profits which had 
accrued from the land—this sum being, as it was understood, to 
be raised by letting certain outlying portions of the land on 
building leases, if not selling them outright. And on the other 
hand, the Government was free, if it chose, to take in part pay- 
ment the fee simple of that le of the property, measuring 
prvene| twelve acres, on which the South Kensington Museum 
stands. 

The arrangement, in its naked simplicity, seems a judicious 
settlement, though we should have been better pleased if Mr. 
Wilson's amendment of Thursday had been carried, allowing the 
Government to take those twelve acres for any object, and not 
merely for the furtherance of “science and of the arts.” The 
Commissioners existed for something, and they held an estate 
for the furtherance of that wire ent Ane precise form of this 
something originally contemplated come to nought, and 
it might have been feared that the land once rescued by them 
would again subside into the builder’s hands. Under the 
actual proposition, however, this misfortune, by an honourable 
understanding, becomes impossible. The corpus of the estate 
was to be laid out as an ornamental park, and London would be 
richer by another lung. How soon the fringing Museums which 
had been promised might be constructed, was another question, 
but one not of immediate consequence, so long as that park was 
secure. The Commissioners were embodied to make a good use 
of the surplus funds of the Great Exhibition, and to create its 


monument ; and no better use, no more useful monument, could 
be imagined, than the gift in perpetuity to our gasping town of 


another pleasance. On the other side, the actual Government, . 
became recouped of a round sum of money, and the freeholder of 


twelve acres, on which, if ever the South Kensington Museum 
should become a thing of the past, Parliament might hereafter 
order those barracks to be erected which the falling-in of the 
lease of the Portman-street abomination, and the,removal of those 
required for the extension of the National Gallery, will render 
needful—although for this object another act of Parliament would 
be needful, unless, indeed, the “ arts” can be constructed by some 
ingenious Attorney-general to include the art military. Accord. 
ingly, the Bill to settle the bargain was safely passing through 
its stages, favoured by the faint opposition of the economic 
Blackburn and the prudent Alcock, a it pleased our romantic 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to jump up, on Monday, and come 
to the aid of the unthreatened scheme by the superb assurance 
that the Commissioners still contemplated to give a complete 


industrial education to the artisans of this —— upon their _ 


soon-to-be untrammelled property. There were, of course, two 
modes of viewing this statement—one, that the Commissioners 
did so intend, and the other, that Mr. Disraeli had been led 
to conclude that such would be their intention. We prefer 
the latter alternative, which only involves a misconception on 
the part of one Minister. The other hypothesis would involve 
the monstrous absurdity of assuming that a quasi-public cor. 
poration—for such the Commissioners are—and a department of 
the State had agreed to divide the same suburban property in 
order to run up side by side two competing establishments 
destined to work out the same end, with a maximum expenditure 
of time, trouble, and money. After all, it was not so unpar- 
donable for a Chancellor of the Exchequer to blunder between 
the functions of the Commission which originally bought the land, 
and those of a department which had made its lodyment on the 
skirts of that Commission. We trust that the Commission may 


so temper the commercial and the charitable in its building _ 


speculations as to have a sufficient balance of land in hand to 
make a wide umbrageous park, and a sufficient balance of money 
in pocket to contribute any collateral aid towards art-traini 
which shall not be that special ‘ complete education” for which 
another body already exists. 


We cannot dismiss the ‘ Department of Science and Art” 
so briefly. We have a sincere regard—we might say affection— 
for this branch of the public service; and we are therefore 
the more anxious not to see it risk its great utility by the 
error which its teachers would be the first to point out in any 
design—that of taking a transitory fashion for a permanent prin- 
ciple. Itis well that there should be National Schools of Design; 
it is well that these schools should have a large and rich apparatus 
for teaching; and it is well that the head-quarters of this appa- 
ratus should be in London. But it is not necessary that the 
apparatus should assume the aspect of a general museum, such 
as we see at South Kensington; neither is it necessary that 
the head-quarters of this department should be planted in that 
suburb. As far as we have been able to trace any design in the 
museum, we believe that its key is to be found in the notion of 
combining, side by side, raw materials and their products—works 
of industry and art. This is a scheme of a general museum 
justly competing in its completeness with other projects. But 
assuming—which is a great jump—that a museum so constituted 
is the natural development of a school of design, how has it 
been worked out at Kensington? In the first place, by that 
manifest desire to make an immediate display of apartments 
filled somehow, even if heterogeneously, which results naturally 
from the presence of a store of casts of modern statues of the second 
order ; although to see the chef-d’euvres of all art, the pilgrimage 
to the Crystal Palace must be compassed. And in the second. 
place, we have an art-collection so varied and so large as quite to 
swallow up the connexion between the natural basis and the. 
multiplex results. Briefly, the South Kensington Museum con- 
sists of a gallery of costly rarities (mainly Renaissance) tac 
on to some “courts” _ Sydenham phraseology) of bottled 
specimens, through which the casual visitor hurries to reach the 

retty things of the Patent Museum—a very useful institution in 
itself, but having no peculiar appropriateness there—of the large 


collection of educational apparatus, a legitimate possession for 


the Committee of Council to hold—of a gallery of modern casts, - 


recalling what is xof there—and of that Architectural Museum 


of which we have previously spoken. There is, moreover, the — 


Sheepshanks Gallery, which, as we have been told, was deposited 
in that quarter by its donor’s express wish. 


Against the art-collection being there, on such a scale, we 


make our stand. We do not here pause to prove that the loca- . 


tion of the art-schools is undesirable for the hard-working and 
not affluent artisan. Every one knows that these were carri 


far away to Brompton because the ground was to be had for. 
nothing ; and ~~, one equally knows that any other site more. 


in the middle of London would be preferable to one which is 
hardly accessible, except by omnibus, from the great centres of 
population. Let us say Burlington House Gardens, or the site of 
the Fleet Prison; and, supposing the Brompton shed transported 


to Burlington House Gardens or to Farringdon-street, we ask if . 


it ought to contain all the fine things which it now encloses? 


We venture to reply, certainly not. The collection under), 
i schools of pri-.. 


consideration is one for the habitual use of | 
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mary art-instruction ; and it ought to consist of models, casts, 
diagrams, and so forth, with, at the most, a few original 
specimens. These precious treasures, on the other hand, 
belong to a museum of deposit and exhibition—to a school, 
no doubt, of art-instruction, but not to one in which the use of 
every deposit is habitual, and the instruction given primary. 
Such an institution we possess, nobly endowed, in our British 
Museum ; and it is therefore mere waste of means and money 
—simply a roundabout way of spoiling two good things— 
to fill the Instruction-Museum of Kensington with those 
original works (some of them not desirable as models for pre- 
sent imitation) the addition of which to the British Museum 
would render that already magnificent collection one of special 
yalue in certain particular branches in which it has suffered 
from the rivalry of the younger institution. The idea, however 
erroneous, which prevailed extensively, that the two collections 
had outbid each other for the same articles at the Bernal sale, 
was, after all, the expression of a sound truth in a mythical 


It may be argued that the British Museum is itself panting 
and bursting for want of elbow room, and must be divided. To 
this we have to reply that the mere locale of the various portions 
of that collection is not material to our complaint. Even if the 
British Museum were in twenty different buildings, it might 
still be one institution—one depository, under the same manage- 
ment, of all that deserves to be deposited in art and in science. 
Besides, if it did spread, it might do so across the street, and need 
not run down to Brompton. Anyhow, a distribution of the 
Museum would be according to subject, while the actual arrange- 
ment militates against all subject. There is majolica at the 
Museum which might be at Brompton, and there is majolica at 
Brompton which might be in the Museum. As to the plea 
raised for the art workman having greater facilities of stud 
in the new Museum—a plea which, it will be remembered, 
we only admit upon the fiction of Brompton being brought 
into town—we reply that the British Museum might and 
ought to afford him that occasional study which the objects 
that it contains demands from him, while the apparatus of 

instruction would remain in the working institution. 
In some respects it would be better to introduce him from 
time to time to a very extensive collection of high-art speci- 
mens, than to pall him day by day with one which is smaller 
and inferior. 

The case to which we lately alluded—of the claims which the 
Department at South Kensington pressed upon the Architectural 
Museum—is strictly in point. The Architectural Museum, as 
originally constituted, was an education muscum. Once lodged 
ip Brcaxpton, it found itself dealt with as one of deposit and 
exhibition. Its system had been heretofore one of selection— 
now it was called upon to give up its judgment and embark u 
a wide sea of artistic indifferentism. Its natural attitude 
towards the D ment was that of a college within a university. 
Tt found that its only hope of substantive encouragement was 
at the price of all its individuality. 


Tosum up, then—while we wish success to the Bill now before 
Parl ament, we counsel the Royal Commissioners to rest content 
with mcderate aims beyond the laying out of that new Park 
which has become their first duty, We exhort the Department of 
Science and Art to ride with alight rein—not to dream of emulat- 
ing the old British Museum, and still less to be led into the 
belief that Athens stood at Brompton. And we recommend the 
Minister of War, if the favourable moment offers, to become 
the possessor of those twelve acres which lie so admirably for 
barracks. 


THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S AND THE WELLINGTON 
MEMORIAL. 


E have as much reason as the circumstances of the 
competition admit to be satisfied with the result of the 
contest for the Wellington Monument which Lord John 
Manners announced last week. We unhesitatingly adhere to 
our judgment, ‘expressed at the time, that not one of the 
Prize designs was fit to be executed. Not one of them is 
to. be executed. The danger of throwing over all the prize 
ans was, that the commission would at once subside into 
Marochetti’s hands, who did not compete, and on whose 
extant design we formed, and were not backward in ex- 
ing, a decided and unfavourable judgment. Lord John 
anners does not consider the exhibited designs so absolutely 
bad as to forbid the possibility of getting something out of them. 
He thinks—and this judgment is favourable to the principle of 
eeeede, that the competitors have unquestionable claims to 
employment. Still, he objects to any of the works as they stand. 
conjunction with Mr. Penrose, the accomplished surveyor of 
St. Paul’s, he has decided to accept Mr. Stevens’ design, 
No. 18. This is the design onmpoten after the Venetian type of 
the famous Doges’ tombs, and of which, as far as its design and 
composition go, we spoke cy favourably at the time. Of the 
sculpture and details of the decoration we said nothing, as the 
dinate parts were only sketched in the model. Mr. 
ens’ isn, is selected, and Mr. Calder Marshall is to be 
entrusted with the sculpture. Mr. Stevens is an architect— 
Mr. The one furnishes the general com- 
the technical details, and both are to work 


. Marshall is a sculptor. 
Position, the other 


under the architect proper. This is the right course. For the 
first time in our experience each artist is kept in his place, 
and has his specialties consulted. The monument is to be subor- ' 
dinated tothe building; and especially is this legitimate purpose ~ 


maintained by selecting for its site an enclosed mortuary chapel, © 


- oe and disused Consistory Court at the west end of the 
urch. 
The design is a strictly architectural one, and follows the best ~ 
precedent. Mr. Penrose’s superintendence guarantees the 
“age J and propriety of the details. Mr. Stevens has a 
is skill in constructing a lofty and imposing structure, after the © 
best models, in which the Great Duke lies calm and asleep on a ~ 
sarcophagus—the whole structure topped, as in the Italian ex- — 
amples, by an equestrian statue ; and these statues and the reliefs — 
cannot be in more skilful hands than those of Mr. Calder Marshall. 
In a word, faith has been kept with the public and with the 
competitors. The best design has been selected; the highest — 
skill has been commissioned ; the whole work is placed under 
responsible authority—that of the architect of the Cathedral—and — 
the chapel itself is to be decorated in conformity with the monu- 
ment. The mortuary shrine will be awhole. We have no stupid — 
allegory. The Christian idea is maintained, and the monument 
being isolated will neither dwarf the surrounding architecture 
nor be an intrusive fault and excrescence in it. ' 
Besides all this, we congratulate ourselves on the decision 
upon the Wellington Monument, because it will help on the 
great work now formally commenced of the projected execu- | 
tion of Sir Christopher ‘Vren’s general plan of ornamenting 
the Cathedral. This noble work is connected with the popular 
movement for additional services ad populum in St, Paul's. 
e are not among those who anticipate either large or lasting 
effects on the metropolitan religion from these special services. 
If they do no great good, however, they wili do no harm; 
but their most substantial consequence is the effort now making 
for relieving this noble church from its present unsightl 
and disheartening condition. Of all -the churches in the world, . 
St. Paul's is in its interior the coldest and most repulsive. It 
is, in its worst sense, the petrifaction of religion. It is simply a 
bald, hard, chilling vacuity. Not a point of light or colour, not 
a suggestive thought in sculpture, or picture, or mosaic, not a 
flash of gold to hint at expense or care, not an ennobling emotion, 
not a kindling recollection of the Faith to which the vast fane 
is dedicated is there in the dreary vaults, and sullen pannels, 
and empty niches, and cold, harsh windows of St. Paul's. . There . 
is now a chance of retrieving a national disgrace, an artistic 
oe a religious scandal. The metropolis of the richest 
church in Christendom will be in fault if its sons do not make 
its mother church at least a place in which, as at present, an 
Englishman need not blush as he enters. The appeal, like the 
object, is a national one, and it has been deferred to the 
right moment. We now know how to fit and decorate St. 
Paul's. We have its great architect's own views and 
designs for the interior, which we feel was never finished. 
Mr. Penrose and the Committee are entirely fit for their work 
the taste and knowledge of the day will permit no experi- 
mental tampering with the archetypal plan, or with Wren’s . 
intentions. And in materials, artistic knowledge, and actual 
skill, we are at ten times the advantage of Wren himself. 
He could not have carried out the decoration of St. Paul's: 
we can carry it out. St. Paul’s has significantly escaped even 
Wren’s good intentions, but inadequate resources ; it has escaped 
the Royal Academy’s offers; and the scheme has been reserved 
for artists in sculpture, fresco, mosaic, glass, inlaying, such as 
till now England has not for three centuries d, and for . 
materials in marble, metal, and gilding, which the seventeenth . 
and eighteenth centuries could not compass. ; 
At present we have no reason to distrust either the intentions — 
or the capacity of the administrative committee. Pedetentim 


must be their motto—we trust that they will resolve upon netting : 


without the most conscientious and cautious deli ’ 

decorations must be faithful to the original purpose; but they 
must be worked out in a free and noble spirit. The spirit of 
the age which decorates Unitarian chapels, and raises Methodist 
meeting-houses of a splendour unknown to the churches of fifty 
years ago, will countenance no Puritan parsimony or iconoclastic 


ignorance in such a work as this. All parties and schools agreé ~ 


that religion does not disdain the aid of every artistic and 
material aid ; and art itself is recurring to its old religious inspi- — 
rations. Here is a rare opportunity of showing that classical 
forms are susceptible of Christian sentiment; and purists of 
medieval feeling on the one hand, and the devotees of severe form 
on the other, may, if they work honestly and loyally to carry out 
their own principles, produce a work which shall not only redeem 
London and St. Paul’s from their present disgraceful state, but 
shall constitute an era in art. The scheme addresses itself to 
voluntary munificence and to individual zeal, and under such 
auspices it cannot but succeed. The preliminary subscriptions | 
are respectable, but till they are multiplied tenfold we cannot 


think of even the commencement of the work. Above all, what- — 
ever is done let it be done well and sumptuously. It may not — 


be ours to complete so vast a scheme; but it must be ours to . 
work on no grudging or parsimonious scale. A single vault or ~ 
bay worthily and completely achieved must be pre 

whole pompous and pretentious attempt to scra 


scratch over 
entire surface of the cathedral. . 


erred to a 
the 
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RISTORI IN PHEDRE. 
HE great tragedy of Racine is not very likely to be popular 
with an English audience. It certainly requires an actress 
like Signora Ristori to render it tolerable; and she has succeeded 
in making its production an event in art. Apart from tle offence 
of the subject, the formal and artificial character of the classical 
French drama is inconsistent with all our theatrical experiences. 
Its value is chiefly literary. And there is a vast and consummate 
amount of technical skill exhibited in the refined and stately 
diction of the old Parisian stage. Its rhythmical declamation, 
its long and balanced sentences, the rhyming couplets, the 
unities so religiously adhered to, the descriptive speeches of the 
messengers and the like, certainly give a better representation 
of the Greek tragedy, apart from its religious associations, than 
any formal treatise. But even with Rachel in our thoughts, we 
hardly suppose that the original Phédre was capable of that lavish 
exuberance of feeling which Ristori throws into it. Both the 
French language and the rhyming couplet are inconsistent with 
the wild frenzies of passionate action in which she excels. 
It is a great advantage in this respect that we in London have 
the Phédre in an unrhymed Italian version. Inarhyming play, 
the especial work of the actor is a certain monotonous chanting 
declamation ; and the baldness of the language is not felt when 
relieved by the recurrence of pause and metrical intonation. 
This musical aspect of the play, while it supplements the poverty 
of the language, supersedes much of the necessity of action. 
When, in the very catastrophe of the piece, all that Theseus can 
say is— 
d Cruelle! pensez-vous étre assez excusée ? 


and when such a bald and impotent conclusion passes muster, 
the notion of dramatic art which allows, or indeed compels, such 
an anti-climax must be very artificial. Neither the old Greek 
nor the old French stage condescended to storm and tempest. As 
in the preaching of the last century, to be very emphatic was 
almost vulgar. The great lights of the French stage were polished 
declaimers—they were not, except in a spsclal sense, actors. 
Ristori's acting would be impossible without the loose unrhymed 
Italian version, with its broken pauses and dislocated metre. 

We have, however, to accept the Phédre rather than to excuse 
or eulogize the old classical French play. Signora Ristori’s act- 
ing in a part so cold and artificial ai Masine’s Phédre is a greater 
triumph than in such characters as Lady Macbeth. She owes 
little of her influence on the audience to the poetry or the situa- 
tions; for throughout the Phédre there is scarcely a phrase 
which rises above the dead level. The opening scene requires 
the most delicate and refined impersonation. Phadre is literally 
love-sick ; and the art of the actor is to represent this sickness 
even unto death without lowering it into ‘a mere physical ailment, 
and, at the same time, to interest the audience in one whose 
love is unnatural and incestuous. Ristori's rare beauty—not at 
all the beauty of youth and sense—here stands her in good stead. 
She is superbly dressed, and, perhaps with a slight exaggeration 
of the physical pain of fainting and concealed love, at once 
attracts every sympathy. Her shrinking abandon at the first 
mention of the name of Hi po! tus was in the very highest style, 
and ba only just eneonded whee awful gestures at the famous 
words :— 

none.—Hippolyte ? Dieux! 
toi 


Nor can we praise too strongly the description—in which the 
Italian version admits greater capacities of expressive gesture— 
of her first interview with her step-son :— 
Vederlo, arder, gelare, 
Impallidire, ed arrossir fu un punto. 
In the scene in which Phédre declares her love, we do not 
know which to prefer of Ristori’s two points. We mean the— 


Que, dis-je! il n’est point mort, puisqu’il respire en vous— 


in which she paints the dead father from the living son, and which 
is only relieved from the revolting notions to which it would give 
tise by the most delicate and refined feeling—and the terrible 
conclusion of the scene, in which, conscious of the wrath of the 
ods, consumed by the curse of Venus, every barrier broken 
Ce. and the perfectly hopeless character of her guilty love 
fully revealed to her, she invokes death from the hands of Hip- 
lytus, and, os this, with a terrific energy which only the 
Fishest om could redeem from extravagance, seizes his sword 
for suicide. 

We can only successively note, as especially worthy of his- 
trionic study, the prayer to, or rather, as in the Homeric Helen, 
the denunciation of Venus; the horror at the news that Theseus 
is still alive ; and the lines, fine for once in sentiment, and given 
with such touching beauty— 

Je ne suis point de ces femmes hardies, 
Qui, godtant dans le crime une tranquille paix 
Ont su se faire un front qui ne rougit jamais. 
We must also mention the terrible mixture of rage, pity, despair, 
and frenzy with which she discovers the loves of Aricia and Hip- 
polytus, and the repetition of the word altri in the passage— 
Trovd grasis  evoi domers 


The scene in which she imagines the indignant horror of Minos 
shaking the very realms of death and might with the horrible 
tale of her guilty love—and especially its conclusion, in which 
summoning all her fury, she lays the terrible burthen of her 
own sing on the wretched (Enone—can never be forgotten. 
The play ought to terminate with this her magnificent curse at 
the end of the fourth act. 


REVIEWS. 


QU’EST-CE QUE LA FEMME ?* 


U’EST-CE que la femme? What is woman ? It is a question 
to which from time immemorial men have returned two 
answers, They have thought of the ministering angel, or of 
the creature variable as the aspen shade. Literature has per- 
haps occupied itself nearly equally with both. On the one 
hand, have been painted the ties of family, the virtues of the 
matron and the mother, and the delights of proper love-making. 
On the other, poets and critics have represented woman as the 
curse of man—the enemy whom he cannot bear to leave alone, 
and whom he injures to his own ruin. The French rather 
prefer the latter view, and a collection of their opinions, which 
are not very favourable, has lately been made by M. Larcher, 
As we rea pase after page of quotations which the patient 
industry of the compiler has collected from the works of the 
writers of his country, we are almost startled to find how large is 
the amount of thought which so many different persons, occupying 
so many different positions of observation, have expended on the 
abuse of women. The prevailing notion is that woman is an 
animal to be hunted down, but who turns and rends the hunters. 
A cat is the favourite subject of comparison—it is a creature with 
a soft skin, a gentle tread, and sharp claws. In fact, the bar. 
barism of the savage still lingers in the civilized man, and the 
animal pleasure of hunting a victim down is as strongly relished 
as ever. But though the chase and its pleasures remain tho 
same, its accessories have been refined. ‘The difference in the 
manner in which an ancient Celt regarded, and a modern French- 
man regards, a woman, is very much like the difference between 
the opinions of an ancient and a modern sportsman on a fox. 
The former went about his business of killing the vermin ina 
very straightforward sort of way. The latter has turned the 
business into an art, He dresses elaborately, spends oceans 
of money, and goes through considerable fatigue before he puts 
an end to an animal which is expected to repay an existence 
artificially preserved by a good run at the last. This is ap | 
the theory of French novels. The hero is to go to work with 
the traditional niceties of his art; and the heroine is to give a 
good run, At last she is caught, and the excitement is over. 

A remark quoted from Saint Prosper suggests a good division 
of the medley of quotations heaped together by iL Larcher, 
“On peut vines ts vie des femmes en trois époques: dans la 
premiére elles révent l'amour; dans la seconde elles le font; 
dans la troisiéme elles le regrettent.”" In the first period women 
present themselves as ready to begin the sport. Of course itis 
taken for granted on all har ds that there is no such thing as 
absolute virtue. But it is pcssible to look at women in thelight, 
not of animals caught, but of animals having a capacity of being 
hunted. Ajl the general reflections, therefore, on the nature of 
women, to collect which has been the easiest part of M. 
Larcher’s task, belong to this head of the subject. But as these 
reflections are apt to be commonplace, it is necessary to spice them, 
and French ingenuity is equal to the demand. That women love 
dress is a platitude as old as the hills ; but relief can be given by 
considering this desire as divested of every trait of unselfish- 
ness; and Alphonse Karr says with tolerable smartness, “ Les 
femmes ne se parent ni pour un mari, ni pour un amant; leur 
toilette est l’autel que les Grecs ayaient élevé & un Dieu in- 
connu.” “The old saying that women cannot keep a secret 1s 
polished by M. Duflot into “ Un secret, a-t-on dit, tourmente piys 
une femme qu'une colique; et comme il est trés-agréable 
raconter, elle n’est pas longtemps malade.”” And the common 
remark, that the fluctuations of feminine expression are olte 
assumed, is worked up by the cynicism of a critic into “ Le plus 
souvent un air de douceur ou de fierté ne signifie pas qu une 
femme soit figre ou bienveillante; c’est une maniére particuliére 
détre belle.” 

It is easy to conceive the style of quotation in which the 
second epoch of a woman’s life is depicted. ‘Si, en France, 
says D. Caron, “le mariage est tant goité par les femmes, ¢ est 
qu'il est te elles une cage dont la porte est ouverte.” 
creature having gone through the preliminary of marriage 18 
ready to afford sport. The most, the very most that can 
hoped for is that she shall wait to be found. “Tout ce que les 
femmes peuvent raisonnablement promettre, c’est de ne pas 
chercher les occasions.” As to her home, she makes it very uncom- 
fortable ; but why should she not? “ Pour toute femme mari 
synonyme d’ennemi.” And so the war goes on, until the women, 
who are pronounced by their male critics to have the worst of itin 
every respect except in the misery they inflict, arrive at a state 
which is not very enviable. If the Parisiennes are to be taken 
as a sample, the result is startling. They are described by Léon 


* La Femme jugée par CHomme. Par L. J. Larcher. ‘Paris: Garnier 
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n as compagnes sans cour, n'aimant que la frivolité et le | 
ir; ravaudeuses de chiffons; n’ayant pas l'ombre du sens 
joral: infidéles sans passions, méres sans prudence.” ‘This is 
ot a pleasant picture, but a body of concurrent testimony may 
empt us to believe in its truth. Otherwise we ehculd have 
ped that it was a little overstrained, because we certainly find 
gomething of hyperbole and exaggeration in quotations relating 
¢o matters more immediately within our own cognizance. The 
following, for instance, is the description given by the same 
writer maitresse Anglaise :— 
" La Maitresse Anglaise—Démon cousu dans la peau d’un ange, rose du 
, aimant quelqu’un plus que son mari, c’est vous; aimant 
quelqu’un plus que vous, e’est elle (beaucoup de Frangaises sont dans ce 
cas); aimant quelque chose plus qu'elle, c’est sa réputation; aimant — 
chose que sa réputation, c’est le thé vert cul avec du thé russe. ( 
Gozlan. 


We cannot think that “an enraged rose of Bengal, loving mixed 
better than her reputation,” gives a fair or accurate picture 
the ordinary Englishwoman. 

When women have passed into their third stage, and instead of 
meditating on the future or enjoying the present only regret the 
past, the French critics observe that they are apt to turn reli- 

jous. As Rochebrune pleasantly puts it, “‘ Les femmes se cachent 
fans le sein de Dieu lorsqu’elles ont honte de montrer un vieux 
Visage auquel les jeunes gens ne rient plus.” Alexander Mayer, 
indeed, allows that there is naturally a religious turn in the mind 
ofwomen. It is one of the marks of their inferiority. ‘“ La 
femme,” he says, “ est plus disposée que nous & la superstition et 
aux croyances mythologiques qui personnifient les attributs@e 
Dieu.” But the bulk of the critics will not make this concession. 
They consider that there are but two main sources of female piety, 
“les remords” and “les illusions dégues.” And the penitents enjoy 
not only the pleasures of memory but the pleasure of confiding 
those pleasures to the breast of an auditor bound to hear and sym- 
pathize. Madeleines pécheresses,” says. Arséne Houssaye, 
ne se repentent que pour vivre saintement de leur passé 
criminel. Elles ne se sont voilées du monde profane que pour 
revenir par un voyage imaginaire ; elles livrent tous les jours 
Sher confesseur le roman de leur jeunesse.” This last stroke 
completes the picture, and we now have the ideal woman of the 
critics before us. In her early stage she dreams of love and 
loys her powers of attraction. “‘A-t-elle de jolis pieds?” says 
tienne de Neufville, “ ils se croiseront et décroiseront sans 
cesse ; a-t-elle un joli profil, vous ne la verrez jamais de face.” 
She then flies through the open door of her married cage, and 
henceforth ‘ses pleurs et sa joie dépendent de son amant.” At 
last, youth and beauty flee away—she hides her old face in the 
m of God, and tells the romance of her youth to her con- 

r. 

That the picture is a true one of some women we do not doubt, 
but that it is typical, even in France, we should scarcely like to 
believe. Certainly, to any one who thinks over his own ac- 
oo to say nothing of his relations, it seems wholly and 

icrously false. From the natural reserve of conventional 
arts men only speak to each other of those qualities in women 
dilate on which will spare them the reproach of being senti- 
mental. They speak of women’s perfidy, not of their constancy; 
of women’s vanity, not of their generosity. And as in the outer 
world the ties of family are kept in the background, women, 
when spoken of in general terms, present themselves not as they 
appear to relations, but as they appear to persons who are free, 
or seem to be free, to forget that family ties exist. It is the 
liar feature of moJern French novels that bes § represent 

is aspect of women as the only one that is worth noticing. 
y know nothing of her except so far as she is a hunted cat. 
large a space does this sort of hunting occupy in the time and 
ughts of mankind, that there is a great want of fidelity and 
fealty in the prudery, which slurs over all mention of the pastime 

English novels, in order that the good little kittens for whom 
‘these works are composed may not become aware that the sport 

es on, and that they might possibly contribute to it. But if in 
lish fiction there is found. the untruthfulness of exclusively 
pearing women from the point of view of family life, the un- 
thfulness prevailing in French novelists of regarding women 
lusively from the other side is far greater and far worse. 
tit is worse both for the writer and reader needs no proof, 
Boat is greater because the relations that attach women to 
family life are far the most lasting and the most universal. 


OLD NEW YORK-* 


is very probable that hardly any of our readers have ever 
heard of Dr. John W. Francis, the author of this volume; 
but it appears that in America he is regarded as being, like each 
of avery great number of his countrymen, ‘‘one of the most 
femarkable men of the age.” At page 38 of the third volume 
of the works of Edgar Allan Poe, we find a sketch of Dr. Francis, 
88 one of the literati of New York. His productions, Poe assures 
W, are “‘ models of fine writing, just sufficiently toned down b 
&indomitable common-sense.” His general appearance is “ suc 
& to arrest attention”—his person and manners being “ richly 


* Old New York; or, Reminiscences of the Past Sixty Years. Being an 
revised Edition of Anniv. Discourse before 
ew Historical Society, November 17, 1857, by John W. Francis, 
MD, ILD. New York: Roo’ 1958. 


peculiar.” “His forte is humour, the richest conceivable—a 
compound of Swift, Rabelais, and the clown in the pantomi ci 
while his fashion of conducting himself in society is tack bs 
seems to have excited Mr. Poe’s unqualified admiration :— 

His address is the most genial that can be conceived—its bonhommie irre- 
sistible. He speaks in a loud, clear, hearty tone, dogmatically, with his head 
thrown back, and his chest out; never waits for an introduction to anybody ; 
slaps a perfect stranger on the back, and calls him “ Doctor,” or “learned 
Theban ;” pats every lady on the head, and (if she be pretty and petite) 
designates ben by ene title as “ My Pocket Edition of the Lives of the 
Saints.” His conversation proper is a sort of Roman punch, made up of 
tragedy, comedy, and the broadest of all possible farce. Heis married. ~ 

Such is the remarkable man whose book is before us. But 
though we have read the volume, we have not been able to trace 
in it the faintest indication of the “ rich humour” which, we are 
told, characterizes its author. The leading characteristics of the 
work are prosiness (not to say twaddle) and bombast. Many 
people have, at some period of their lives, fallen into the company 
of some old gentleman of Liverpool, Manchester, or Glasgow, 
who had watched the growth of one of these cities through a 

riod of fifty or sixty years. Few who have done so, and who 
am been so imprudent as to turn the conversation upon the 
wonderful increase of the a within that period, can forget how 
they were seized by the button, and made to listen to a long 
outpouring of facts, all bearing upon that subject. We remember, 
of course, how, in 1815, there was not a house westward of such 
a street, which is now engulfed within the busiest tract of the 
town—how such a mass of warehouses was then a market-yarden— 
how Mr. Smith, the great West India merchant, had his town 
residence in a certain spot, which was afterwards sold by his 
heirs for a hundred pounds the square inch—how such a man 
was the great doctor, and such another the popular preacher— 
how the grandfather of a present magnate then sold apples on 
the street, and somebody else’s father wasalamplighter. Imagine 
such a string of recollections extended so as to form a volume of 
four hundred pases, and you have an idea of the volume entitled 
Old New York. 

There is in New York a Historical Society, which secuntiy 
erected a handsome building in which to preserve its manuscrip 
and books. On the occasion of the opening of this building, some 
months ago, it was thought desirable “ that the chief elements of 
civil and social development which have marked the annals of 
this metropolis should be sketched in their origin and progress.” 
Dr. Francis was thought the fittest man to produce a discourse in 
which this should be done. He prepared his discourse, and 
delivered it, with the entire approbation of those who heard it ; 
and he has now expanded it in this well-printed volume. It is 
extremely interesting to observe the course of gradual advance 
by which, in half a century, an unimportant town has grown 
into a great city, to trace the causes which led to this result, 
and to learn something about the local celebrities. And a 
discourse doing all this, even though tediously minute, ma 
have no small interest for the inhabitants of the city iteelt 
They read of localities quite familiar to them, and of men who, 
though of no great account to the world at large, were yet 
the fathers and grandfathers of those who now peruse their 
history. But extreme minuteness of topographical detail is not 
interesting, and indeed is not intelligible, except to people living 
on the spot; and particular descriptions of the appearance an 
doings of men who looked just like anybody else, and who never 
did anything in the least remarkable, are not of engrossing con- 
cern tothe world at large. There is really too much at this time of 
day for one to remember to admit of our burdening our memory 
with the facts that Jones the coffee-planter was accustomed to 
rattle his money in his pocket, that Brown had a very large 
mouth, and that Robinson always wore a white hat. All this 
may be of interest to the friends and immediate descendants of 
Measrs. Jones, Brown, and Robinson; and all this might ve 
fittingly have been told in an evening lecture to a New Yo 
audience ; but it is hardly the kind of material which deserved 
republication in a permanent shape, or transmission to the 
reading public on this side of the Atlantic. 

A great many paragraphs are filled with allusions which are 
really not intelligible to any one who is not acquainted with the 
local politics and history of New York. Take the followi 
which no doubt is quite right; but we have no idea what it is 
all about 

Tn its actual condition it were too latitudinarian to of the Old 
Commons as a park, at the present day. Yet the Liberty Boys have 


lorification, by the far-famed meeting of the tens of thousands opposed to 
the o! y strife, at which the venerable Colonel Few 


One disadvantage of this volume is that it has no divisions, 
nor any index or table of contents. It is one long discourse of 
four hundred pages without a break—you do not know where to 
find the interesting , but must just wade on through 
dull matter till you come upon them. Then Dr. Francis writes 
remarkably ill. Great part of the book is very carelessly com- 

—the language varying from that which is merely grossly 
meorrect to that which is positively ungrammatical. Where 
Dr. Francis has written with some care, his style is remarkably 
stilted and bombastic. He records many petty particulars con- 
cerning the medical men and the epoey oi Se York, much 
as Gi sketched the position of the pire in the 
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days of the Antonines. And not merely is this inflated style 
very absurd, but the round-about fashion in which Dr. Francis 
tells his stories quite takes away anything like clearness or sharp- 
ness of presentment of what he means. Wamsoross phrases there 
are none, but there are many very odd ones, as where we are 
informed that Dr. Parr’s historic wig was remarkable for “ its 
seemingly patulous gyrations ;” and where Dr. Francis, meaning 
simply to tell us that some clergyman had a powerful voice, 
expresses it by saying that “his pulmonary apparatus gave force 
to a deep, sonorous, and emphatic utterance.” Another preacher 
had eyes “ infiltrated by a glabrous moisture.” 

In the last fifty years the population of New York has in- 
creased from 60,000 to 750,000. The book sets out with many 
tn details as to the fields and gardens over which the 
encroaching tide of houses has gradually extended itself. Speaking 


* of Columbia College, which he holds to be somewhat behind the 


age, Dr. Francis branches off into a dissertation upon the in- 
sufficiency of classical education. Even in the old world, he 
assures us, the views which he holds are generally adopted :— 
“Oxford now knows that languages alone will not save her, 
though aided by Aristotle, and Cambridge has found that more 
than the calculus is demanded at her hand.” Next, we have 
statistics of the number of places of worship belonging to the 
various religious sects. Churches and meeting-houses have of 
course multiplied with the increasing population—the number, 
which in 1832 was one hundred and twenty-three, now approach- 
ing three hundred. Several preachers are commemorated, of one 
of whom we are told that “so distinctly enunciatory was hismanner, 
that he almost electrified the audience.” Most of these pulpit 
orators were distinguished for their eloquence in what Dr. Francis 
calls ‘‘ the sacred desk.”” One of them, acertain Dr. Mason, “ was 
an intellectual gladiator, whose commanding person and massive 
front added force to his argument.” It was he who persuaded 
the preachers of various sects to abolish the pulpit, and to intro- 
duce a large platform in its stead—an abominable system, which 
some noncontormists in England and Scotland have of late years 
imitated. The platform, however, suits vulgar mob orators who 
walk up and down and rant. Among New York preachers was 
an extremely great man, Samuel L. Mitchill by name, whose 
variety of accomplishments and versatility of talents made him a 
sort of Yankee Admirable Crichton. This remarkable individual 


‘appeared “ yesterday, in workmanlike dress; to-day, in the | 


costume of a native of the Feejee Islands; and to-morrow in the 
scholastic robes of an LL.D.” ; 

In 1802, Thomas Paine, of the Age of Reason, arrived at New 
York, and met “ vast attentions.” ‘ Like the opium-eater, 
inspired by his narcotic, Paine, when he took pen in hand, 
demanded the brandy-bottle, and the rapidity of bis composition 
seemed almost an inspiration.” He ultimately drank himself to 
death, and was buried at New Rochelle; but his remains were 
disinterred by Cobbett, who thus expressed to certain New 
Yorkers his purpose in doing so :— 

I have performed a duty, gentlemen, which has been too long delayed; you 
have neglected too long the remains of Thomas Paine. I have done myself the 
honour to disinter his bones. I have removed them from New Rochelle. I 
have dug them up; they are now on their way to England. When I myself 
return, I shall cause them to speak the common sense of that great man; I 
shall gather together the people of Liverpool and Manchester in one assembly 
with those of London, and those bones will effect the reformation of England 
in Church and State. 


Notwithstanding his admiration for Paine, Dr. Francis has a - 


soul for the beauty of the Anglican liturgy, which, as he assures 
us, “turns with conscious rectitude frcm the incoherent ravings 
of enthusiasm, and disdains to look upon the elongated visage of 
a scaramouch.” 

Dr. Francis has had the fortune to be medical adviser to 
several of the great actors who have visited New York, among 
them George Frederick Cooke and Edmund Kean. The Doctor 
cannot think of Cooke without emotion :—‘ Throbbing invades 
his heart when narrating the career of this extraordinary man, of 
herculean constitution, so abundant in recuperative energies.” 
Mrs. Alsop, the actress, daughter of Mrs. Jordan, died under 
Dr. Francis’ care; and, “ contrary to my usual practice with the 

r, I sent a medical charge to his Majesty for services ren- 
ered ; but like most bills against those Hanoverian monarchs, it 
remains unaccepted up to the present hour.” With Kean, 
Dr. Francis tells us he was on terms of great intimacy. The 
great actor told his friend that he knew no passage in the lan- 
guage which would more completely test the capabilities of a 
speaker, than the Burial Service of the Church. 

Towards the close of his second visit to America, Kean made a tour through 
the northern part of the State, and visited Canada ; he fellin with the Indians, 
with whom he became delighted, and was chosen a chief of a tribe. Some 
time after, not aware of his return to the city, I received, at a late hour of 
the evening, a call to wait upon an Indian chief by the name of Alantenaida, 
as the highly-finished card left at my house had it. Kean’s ordinary card 
was “Edmund Kean,” engraved; he generally wrote underneath, Integer 
vite scelcrisque purus. I vepaired to the hotel, and was conducted upstairs 
to the folding-doors of the hall, when the servant left me. I entered, aided 
by the feeble light of the room; but at the remote end I soon perceived some- 
thing like a forest of evergreens, lighted up by many rays from floor-lamps, 
and surrounding a stage or throne; and seated in great state was the chicf. 
I advanced, and a more terrific warrior I never surveyed. Red Jacket or 
Black Hawk was an unadorned, simple personage in comparison. Full- 
dressed, with skins tagged loosely about his person, a broad collar of bear-skin 
over his shoulders, his leggings, with many stripes, garnished with porcupine- 

his moccasins with beads his head decked with the war-eagle’s 


umes, behind which flowed massive black locks of dishevelled horse-bair ;. 


-coloured rings pendant from the nose and ears; streaks of 


in streaks across the forehead, not very artistically 
surrounded his waist, with tomahawk; his arms, with shining b 
stretched out; with bow and arrow, as if ready fora mark. He desee; 

his throne and rapidly approached me. His eye was meteorie and fearful, 
like the furnace of the cyclops. He vociferously exclaimed, Alantenaida! the 
vowels strong enough. I was relieved ; he betrayed something of his raucous 
voice in imprecation. It was Kean. An explanation took place. He wished 
to know the merits of the representation. I never heard that he ever after. 
wards attempted, in his own country, the character. 


Some account of New York artists, clubs, asylums, and hogs. 
pitals, literary men, magazines, and newspapers, occupies the 
remaining pages of this very tedious volume. 


THEISM* 


Wwe take it for granted that this Essay is one of the disap. 
pointed candidates for the splendid Burnett prizes awarded 
two years ago. The two successful treatises have been before 
the public for a year and a half, and since their publication 
several other volumes on the same subject have appeared. It 
would be invidious to attribute their appearance to a spirit of 
rivalry or jealousy ; and yet neither of the two essays to which 
the first prize of 1800/. and the second of 6co/. were awarded by 
the examiners, shows so high a degree of merit as to preclude the 
idea that another set of examiners might have chosen differently, 
We have read most of these papers, and though far from express- 
ing any dissatisfaction with the choice made, we can easily un- 
derstand the partiality of a writer for his own performance leading 
him to form a very different estimate of the comparative merits 
of a successful and a rejected essay—the latter being his own. It 
is always a difficult matter to balance depth of thought against 
extensive research ; and it is still more difficult to estimate the com- 
| parative value of two treatises upon the same subject, when one 

of them is tolerably uniform, and the other consists of splendid 
| thoughts mixed up with absurd or ridiculous speculations. Many 
an essay which, by pruning and correcting, might have been easily 
| made superior to the fortunate pair, may perhaps have been 
| passed by as quite undeserving of notice. However, whatever 
| 
| 


may have been the cause of such an array of treatises on Natural 
Theology, we are not sorry for the result, for nearly every one 
of them has produced some valuable hints, and the subject itself 
| is godaelly assuming a more definite position than it has hitherto 
| occupied. 

| The date (December 8, 1854) at the conclusion of Mr. Orr's 
| introductory chapter, leads us to the supposition that this volume 
contains one of the two hundred and eight essays sent in for 
competition ; but though it manifestly has been in some de 
altered—for, in point of fact, it refers to books published since 
the awarding of the Burnett prizes—we are not of opinion that 
he can fairly lay claim to praise on the score of having contri- 
buted mat. | towards settling the status of natural theology. 
Neither will he have gained much credit by its publication, nor 
can we anticipate any good results from its appearing in print. 
It contains the usual array of evidences of design, classed under 
different heads as illustrative of creative and preservative power, 
and as bearing on the different attributes of the Deity. Indeed, 
there is more appearance of learning in this work than in any other 
which we have read upon the subject ; whilst there is an entire 
absence of any indication of philosophical power in the writer. 
He appears like a person who has put down all that he knows, 
and most of what he has thought, on all subjects; and the chief 
impression left upon our minds after reading his book is, that he 
is probably a Unitarian minister possessed of an extreme degree 
of fear of superstition, and a serene consciousness of his own 
superiority to any such emotion of mind. We could easily have 
attributed mistakes in proper names—such as Polycletes—to the 
printer; we might have overlooked the clumsy formation of such 
a word as benignance ; but when one comes to such a startling 
coinage of new words as wnipostulative and pluripostulative, one 
is prepared to acquiesce in such monstrosities only for the sake 
of some great and very manifest advantage to be derived from 
their use. We are obliged, moreover, to enter our Lys 
against such inaccuracies as abound in this volume, and prove 
that its author’s acquaintance with subjects of which he talks 
familiarly is most superficial. He tells us (p. 123) that a 
certain stone in the Giants’ Causeway is an exact pentagon, 
omits to explain to us how it is possible for a solid to 
resemble a surface. Perhaps a subsequent remark at p. 208, 
that an infinite solid is infinitely greater than an infinite 
superticies, ~~ throw some light upon the subject. Mean- 
while, we will take it for granted that tbe author's 
meaning was that the stone in question was bounded by 
a surface in the shape of a pentagon, or else that the 
stone was in the shape of an exact pentagonal dodecahe- 
dron—the only one of the regular solids whose faces. are 
pentagonal. The writer has thought for himself, as is inde 
evident from the style of his writing, and his ignorance of philo- 
sophical language seems to us only accountable on the grounds 
of a very neglected education. Thus we have, at p. 64, such ® 
crude expression as that the ‘“Omnipotence of God is below 
absolute omnipotence in two ways.” Now, what the author means 
is perfectly true, and that he really understands what he means 


* Theism. A Treatise on God, Providence, and Immortality, By Fok 
Orr. London: Simpkin, and Co. ee Cae 


paint over the face, massive red daubings about the eyes, with various huey 
wn. A broad belt 
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jwevident from other parts of the treatise. It is this—that to 
e contradictions true is no object of power; but this is only 
of many instances in point to show his unfitness for the 
writing of such a book. e have, however, graver faults to 
find than mere inaccuracies of expression. It is possible that 
thoughts may be clothed in inexact language. This 
Book is, however, full of fallacies, both logical and material, as 
old writers on logic would have distinguished them We 
shall leave it to our readers to settle under what class they 
will arrange the comparison between physical accidents and 
human sins in the following passage :—‘‘ Nature presents to 
us the fact of apparent accident and confusion issuing out of 
rigorous law, and thereby enables us to understand how the 
turbulence and contradiction of human life are quite compatible 
with the existence of an overruling Providence.” (p. 52.) 
We have no intention of wearying our readers with a 
detailed enumeration of the many fallacies contained in this 
work. It is only necessary to say that the parts which touch 
mathematical science seem to us to be most defective ; 
_ though, in many instances, we are at a loss to determine whether 
the author is misled by his ignorance of facts or his inability to 
draw conclusions. Of this class of statements we shall cite one. 
In the conclusion of the section which treats of Order as evidenc- 
the Divine existence, we read such absurdities as the 
lowing (p. 163) :—‘t The horizon is circular, the earth itself is 
an oblate spheroid; a drop of rain descending through the 
still air is a perfect sphere; planetary orbits are elliptical.” 
Now these statements, if tested by actual occurrences in the 
world of physics, are none of them true, but mere approxima- 
tions to elas would be true on certain suppositions which are 
not realized in nature. The planetary orbits, for instance, are 
not elliptical. They would be elliptical on condition of being un- 
disturbed—a condition which in point of fact can never be realized. 
‘We do not wish to deny—on the contrary, we strenuously assert— 
that the majesty of God is shadowed forth in geometrical truth ; 
but as far as the actual phenomena are concerned, this mode of 
tiling the argument is worse than useless, for it will be met 
immediately by the objection of the deviation from perfect accu- 
‘yacy which appears in all the instances quoted. 
* The ninth chapter contains a ridiculous tirade against logic 
and metaphysics, of both which subjects Mr. Orr is profoundly 
orant. We have one other objection to urge against this 
author. Though we are unfortunate enough not to be able at 
all to enter into his views upon special interferences of Providence, 
we think it scarcely concerns the public to know the satisfaction 
‘which the author feels in stating that ‘a man of the ecclesiastical 
“and literary rank of Dr. Whately has come forward to rebuke 
the presumption of such interpretations.” And now we have done 
with Mr. Orr, whom our readers may think we need not have 
‘noticed at such length in these columns. And we will venture to 
say a few words on the subject in general, adopting its old esta- 
blished name of Natural Theology in preference to the new- 
fangled designation of Theism. 

There is one point which the Burnett Prize Essays and their 
less fortunate competitors have strikingly brought out—viz., the 
folly of separating the evidence for the Being and the Attributes 

_ of into two distinct lines of argument. We hope we have 
_heard the last of the @ priori or metaphysical demonstration 
_as it is called, if by that absurd term we are to understand 
_that the writer debars himself from appeal to fact; neither can 
| we understand why the argument @ posteriori, or the evidence 
of design, should refuse any assistance which may tend to esta- 
blish that major premiss by which it stands or falls. To fair minds, 
no doubt the evidence of such a book as Paley’s reasonably has 
_ great weight, and we cannot doubt that different parts of that argu- 
Ment will weigh with different minds. It is not the cumulative 
character of the argument—which may, of course, be indefinitely 
increased as physical science reveals more of the arcana of 
nature—which will weigh. A single instance may answer as well 
, asathousand. But, when taken by itself, this line of ar; ent 
will ever be liable to the —_— that the proposition ‘* Desi 
implies a Designer” is either a truism or a fiction adopted for 
' e of establishing a foregone conclusion. Now the 
_ special advantage of what is called the @ priori argument is that 
_ it comes in at this point—not arguing, as its absurd name seems 
to imply, from cause to effect, fora First Cause, but exhibiting the 


* . existence of one Supreme Creator, Lawgiver, Preserver, as the 


nly theory upon which human thought is not brought into col- 
lision with itself, and rendered self-contradictory. 
We wish that one other subject had been made equally 
inent in these essays. There is not one of them that 
not said something on the origin and existence of evil; 
Many treatises, moreover, have recently appeared, specially 
devoted to this —-. We need scarcely say that they 
have all left the difficulty exactly where they found it. The 
»-tesolution of the difficulty of physical evil into that of moral 
evil, after all, and at best, does but remove the difficulty one 
“step further off. Now, with all the disposition to fair argu- 
* ment which many of writers show, it cannot be denied 


* that most of them have underrated this difficulty. It was but 
“matural that persons who considered that there was a difficulty 
‘which admitted of being removed, should incline to think that 
~ they had themselves done something towards its removal. 
“However, we must give it as our opinion that nothing what- 


really accomplished in this direction, either by these | 


writers or in the able essay by Professor Powell in the volume 
of Oxford Essays for 1856. The true view of the subject 
we hold to be ‘that which was put forth in the Christian fe 
membrancer for January, 1857—that a mystery which was le 

wholly unsolved by Revelation was not Nikely to have much 
light thrown upon it either from metaphysical considerations or 
arguments derived from physical facts, and that the very exis- 
tence of this mystery at the threshold of the temple might natu- 
rally prepare, and was designed to prepare, the inquirer for those 
further mysteries which Revelation, so far from removing, only 
deepens. The mystery of the existence of evil, under the view 
of its compatibility with the perfections of the Deity, may pro- 
bably play an important part in the education of philosophic 
a ‘. and in initiating them into the mysteries of the Christian 

velation. 


THE CLYDE IN SUMMER AND AUTUMN.* 


R. MACDONALD informs us that once upon a time an 
honest Paisley weaver was conducted to the top of one of 
the mountains from which a view may be had of the shores and 
islands of the Frith of Clyde. Thence he beheld, in the clear air 
of the summer morning, that majestic extent of rugged peaks, 
heathery slopes, rich woods, and ever-moving waters. Over- 
whelmed by the magnificence of the prospect, he turned to his 
companion, and, struggling for words to express all he felt, 
exclaimed, “‘ Man, Jock, the works of God are devilish!” The 
man spoke in perfect simplicity and sincerity. He knew that his 
feelings demanded the very strongest word which he could use; 
and there it was. 


And indeed the Frith of Clyde, for the beauty and variety of 
its scenery, is not equalled in Britain, and not su in 
Europe. ‘There are within its limits granite peaks as wild and 
stern as those of Norway, and sheltered nooks where the climate 
is mild as that of the Isle of Wight, where figs ripen in the open 
air, and where the myrtle and fuchsia grow into trees. We are 
afraid to say how many scores of miles may be measured along 
its shores, if we reckon the long narrow sea-lochs which run from 
it far away among the Argyleshire hills. Yet within the last 
twenty years that entire extent of coast has been fringed with the 
cottages, villas, and castles of the wealthier inhabitants of the 
great city which lies, under its rege of smoke, some twenty 
or thirty miles up the river; and the shores of the Frith, een | 
trodden only by kilted Highlanders who could not speak a w 
of English, are now thronged, through all the summer and autumn, 
by the men and women of Glasgow. Yachts rock at their buoys 
all along those Highland hills, their flags showing strange against 
the background of purple heather. And hour by hour through- 
out the day, tearing along at seventeen or eighteen miles an hour, 
the long, low, black steamers which have made the Frith of Clyde 
what it is, dart in and out of the gullies —— hills, leaving 
a cloud of smoke behind them that remains they are miles 
away. 

Thirty or forty years since, the shores of the Frith of Clyde 
were as lonely as Glencoe. Great ships from India and America 

up the Frith to the port of Greenock, far out from land ; 
and the Highland wherries, with their dark-red sails, were the 
only craft which ever approached the shore. But on the sth of 
August, 1812, the following advertisement in the 
Glasgow newspapers :— 

Steam passage-boat, the Comet, between Glasgow, Greenock, and Helens- 
burgh, for passengers only. 

e subscriber having, at much fitted up a handsome vessel to 
ply upon the River Clyde, between and to sail by the 
—— of wind, air, and steam, he inte: that the vessel shall leave the 


leave Greenock on Mondays, W: s,and Fridays, in the morning, to 
suit the tide. The elegance, somfort, eafot wi 
any proved, to meet the approbation of the public; and the subscriber 
is de 


He had seen the first steamer that ever ploughed the Clyde, and remem- 
bered well the excitement which its strange appearance in the bay created 
was so slow, he said, that a si 

ly have gone round it. What a cont 
modern steamers! 
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test Helensburgh, sth August, 1812, Heyry Bett. 
as the Clyde introduced to _ notice; but it appears that Mr. 
but Henry Bell's promises of speed were by no means carried out in 
to the ———s of his vessel. At the v of Gourock, on 
208 the Frith, Mr. Macdonald met with an man, of whom he 
dite tells us :— 
ean- 
by 
ye gang wi your blasted deevil’s ! 
ver was 
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Henry Bell, we believe, was ruined by his steam-boats; but 
they gradually gained the public confidence, and, as their 
speed was inereased, they soon abridged the twenty miles of 
river between Glasgow and the sea, and made the great city 
nearer to the Highlands beyond Greenock. It was not, how- 
ever, till a railway was constructed from Glasgow to Greenock, 
where successive trains were awaited by steamers ready to convey 
their passengers to all points of the Frith, that it became prac- 
tieable for business-men to do what is now done by hundreds 
of Glasgow men—to reside all the summer and autumn at the 
coast, and Re up to Glasgow every morning, returning every 
afternoon. Every one who knows anything of Glasgow knows 
that the annual migration ofits population to the sea-side is more 
complete, and extends over a longer portion of the year, than 
that which takes place from any other large town in Britain. 
From May to November, the western parts of the city are almost 
entirely deserted. Nothing is to be seen but windows covered 
with brown paper, suggestive of no hospitable welcome within. 
And the reason why Glasgow is so completely abandoned by those 
who can afford it is, no doubt, that there is no city so well supplied 
with sea-side places to goto. The western capital of Scotland is, as 
many of our readers Taek a very large and bustling city—pic- 
turesque in its old quarters, and palatial in its new; but its count- 
less factories cover it with a smoky atmosphere; and we do not 
wonder that the charming shores and pure breezes of the Frith 
form an attraction more powerful than any that the town possesses. 
And so it is, that for four months, or even six months, of the year, 
the ladies and children of innumerable families live at the coast, 
while the men go to town and return from it daily. To do 
so, implies a daily journey of from fifty to seventy or eighty 
miles ; but steamers of extraordinary speed, running in connexion 
with express railway trains, make it at once easy and cheap. 
For eighteenpenee, and in an hour and a half, a man may pass 
from the central roar and crowd of Glasgow to nooks among the 
Aryyleshire hills where Izaak Walton himself might successfully 
have “ studied to be quiet.” 


Mr. Macdonald, the author of this little volume, has compressed 
within its 400 pages a very full and minute description of the 
Frith of Clyde, its scenery and its associations. He has shown 

raiseworthy industry in collecting information, and has pro- 
en avery deserving book, which will prove an excellent guide 
to the tourist. Mr. Macdonald’s style is not at all scholarly, but 
it is fluentand unpretending. The author writes throughout his 
volume with great good sense and liveliness, and with all a 
Glasgowman’s enthusiastic admiration for the Frith of Clyde. 

The Clyde at Glasgow is a river of no great breadth ; and thirty 
years ago it had bars on which, at low water, there were but 
eighteen inches of water, and at high water less than four feet. 
Assiduous dredging has now so deepened it that vessels of the 
largest size can go up the river to Glasgow. The immense 
steam-ships of the Cunard Transatlantic line, the Persia in- 
cluded, all received their engines at the foundry of Mr. Napier, 
within a few hundred yards of Glasgow Bridge. The river, 
gradually widening after leaving Glasgow, runs through an 
interesting country. On the right there are Highland hills, pre- 
eminent among which is Ben Lomond ; the banks are in man 

es rocky and precipitous ; anda the huge rock on which stands 
umbarton Castle is a striking feature. On the left bank 
of the river the country is generally l-vel; and there are several 
handsome dwellings, the largest being Erskine House, the 
residence of Lord Blantyre. Twenty-three miles from Glasgow, 
on the left side of the river, is Greenock. The river has here 
merged in the Frith, its breadth being three or four miles. After 
assing Greenock, the Frith of Clyde, properly so called, begins. 
Whe water is perfectly salt ; its breadth varies from three to eight 
or ten miles; and for. twenty miles, u either shore, there is 
an almost continuous line of cottages, villas, and more ambitious 
dwellings, ee | of them extremely ugly, and many very tasteful 
and pretty. e shore upon either hand is hilly ; on the Argyle- 
shire side it is even mountainous ; on the Ayrshire side it is less 
wild; and far down the Frith lies the beautiful island of Bute, 
backed by the grim mountains of Arran. The general character 
of the successive villages is much alike, There is a row of 
honses, generally detached villas, along the water's edge; the 
narrow strip between the beach and the hill is richly covered 
with wood; and immediately behind the houses the hills ascend, 
soon passing into rock and heather. A drawback of the Frith is 
that the shore is generally rocky—one misses the firm expanse 
of yellow sand which makes so pleasant a walk at low water. 
Never was there vegetation more rich than that which clothes 
the under-cliff along the water’s edge, almost everywhere. The 
luxuriance of the ivy, wild roses, and honeysuckle is wonderful ; 
and many half-hardy plants, which do not survive the winter in 
the inland parts of Scotland, flourish here unchecked year after 
ear. A great number of the houses on each side of the Frith 
ve 8 up within the lat ten years; and here and there 
are really splendid specimens of modern medieval architecture, 
which elbow and affront the older and grander residences where, 
before the days of steam, the noble families of Eglinton, Glas- 
gow, and Bute were wont to hold solitary state. Most of the 
more elegant houses along the Frith are the property of iheir 
commpess and persons who hire houses have to pay very 


exorbitant rents. From thirty to fifty pe a month is usual! 
the imost modem and 


Beside a small lake called Loch Fad, in the island of Bute, neap 
the village of Rothesay, stands a tasteful cottage amid grounds of 
no great extent, but very beautifully laid out. This cottage wag 
erected about thirty years ago by Edmund Kean, who was then 
in the zenith of his fame. He had formed some romantic project 
of retiring from public life into total seclusion; and he chose this 
as the place of his retreat. The villagers of Rothesay still speak 
of the “little ie ae whom they used to see walk. 
ing by the shore of Loch Fad, and who occasionally made hig 
appearance in the village by no means so sober as might have 
been wished. But Kean soon wearied of this retirement, and 
returned to the excitement of the stage. 

Mr. Macdonald has traversed and described every part of the 
Frith, from Greenock to Inverary on the north, and Arran on the 
south. The following is a specimen of his descriptive power :— 

Small as this island (Arran) is, it hag its own Highlands and its own Lows 
lands distinctly marked. Rugged mountain peaks and shadowy glens strike 
the pilgrim with profoundest awe in one direction; while in another, sunny 
bays and gentle beaches, fertile slopes of green, and quiet, level most 
produce a pleasant and a soothing influence upon the spirit. Within the 
compass of a few hours’ walk the wanderer may see, in swift succession, 
hoar and eg | cliff and the fiercely-dashing cataract—the wave-lashed head. 
land and the far-sounding shore—the dark mountain tarn, which ever 1 
to frown, and the merry winding streamlet that ceases not to play. Now the 

k woodland shade invites us to solemn musing; anon the flower-fretted 
meadow and the smiling corn-field, waving m and yellow, are wooing us 
with their sunniest smiles: and again, the wide-stretching pasture lands, wi 
their countless groups of scattered sheep and kine, spread their sweet pas 
pictures before us, and win us to many an admiring pause. The very home 
of rich and varied beauty is this island of Arran ; and dim, and dull, and dead 
must be the soul which could gaze unmoved upon its ever-changing features, 


We confess that, to‘our mind, there is alittle want of distinct. 
ness of presentment in Mr. Macdonald’s description; but no 
doubt many people will think all this wonderfully ot 

The passing stranger, struck with the summer beauty of the’ 
Frith, may very possibly fancy, like Edmund Kean, that life u 
those beautifu A prash must be something very different from life 
amid scenes more busy and less fair. Of course the fancy would 
be wrong. We carry with us our own earth and sky; and the 
anxious mood of the mind is projected upon all we see, There 
may be very sad hearts in cottages all grown over with roses: 
and itis like enough that the approaching shadow of the calamity 
which lately brought want and misery to many a Glasgow 
hearth, came last summer between many a Glasgow merchant 
poo tg the beauty which surrounded his home on the Frith of 

yde. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE REINE HORTENSE* 


EARLY a year ago we reviewed a very interesting, lively, 
and spirited account of Lord Dufferin’s voyage to Spitz 

bergen. Our readers may perhaps remember that at Iceland 
he fell in with a French vessel, the Reine Hortense, in which 
Prince Napoleon with a party of his friends was making a 
similar expedition, The account of it, written by M. Charles 
Edmond, is now before us, and furnishes what is in many respects 
a singular contrast to Lord Dufferin’s book. The general charace 
teristics of French tourists are very strongly marked, and are 
not particularly pleasant. They almost always give the impres- 
sion that the writer has seen and done very little, but that 
he has made the very most of every single occurrence which 
came under his observation, and has beaten out his little bit of 
metal into the very thinnest gold leaf that industry could produ 
M. Edmond’s book is no exception to this rule. The cruise of 
the Reine Hortense lasted for about four months. She went 
first to Tynemouth, thence to Peterhead, thence to Iceland. 
After an ineffectual attempt to get to Jan Mayen, she pursued 
her course to Greenland, and penetrated Davis's Straits as far as 
Godthaab, Thence she returned by the way of the Feroe and the 
Shetland Isles to Norway, and after visiting Bergen, Stockhol 
and a few other well-known points, returned to Havre on the shot 
October, after an absence of Jess than four months. It would not 
have occurred to ordinary people that there was anything very 
remarkable in such an expedition, but M. Edmond te: writte’ 
its history in a volume which contains no less than 632 roy 
octavo pages, followed by nearly 150 more of scientific observa; 
tions. The whole character of the book is what might have been 
expected from its size. The author appears to have felt, through: 
out his excursion that he was engaged in a very solemn an 
particularly arduous undertaking. fie is always giving hints of 
a sort of home-sickness which appears to accompany Frenchmen 
wherever they go and under all the circumstances of life. Indeed, 
nothing can be more characteristic of the two nations than the 
contrast between Lord Dufferin’s voyage and M. Edmond’s. 
With a mere cockleshell of a yacht, hardly any crew, and nothin 
to depend upon but seamanship, Lord Dufferin not only sighte 
Jan Mayen at no great distance, but actually reached and landed 
on Spitz Bergen, which is considerably more than five degrees to 
the north of it. The Reine Hortense turned back when she ¥ 
eighteen leagues to the south-west of Jan Mayen, and cast 0 
Lord Dufferin’s yacht, which she had been towing, 
make the best of her way alone. We have no sort 0 
wish to reflect on the Prince or his officers. No one is bo 
to run into serious risks merely for the sake of amusement, 
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and noone doubts the courage of French, seamen; but the 
stubbornness which delights in overcoming difficulties, and the 
adventurous temper which finds its chosen amusement in going 
in, search of them, are not very often found in France. There 
are many kinds of courage which the French possess in the 
highest degree ; but to pags a length of time in doing what is dif- 
ficult, toilsome, and dangerous, merely for the sake of doing it, 
and without much caring to talk about it, is certainly not one of 
their peculiarities. e can hardly suppose that M. Edmond is 
entirely ignorant of the proceedings of the yacht which accom- 
ied the Reine Hortense so long, but if he is not, the followin 
@ is not very candid. When the Reine Hortense chang 
per course—which is described as being “un parti autant plus 
gage que la mer devient trés-mauvaise et commence A rouler des 
yagnes fort inhospitaliéres,”—he says that Lord Dufferin sent 
on board a letter, in which “Il nous annonce que le Foam a 
beaucoup fatigué par suite de la remorque rapide et prolongée, 
et qu'il ne se sent plus la force de nous suivre.” The tow-ropes 
being cast off, “la pouette qu’accompagnera notre inquiétude 
et que suivront nos bons souvenirs disparait dans les brumes.” 


‘He might have added that she went to the north, instead of 


ving his readers to suppose that she followed the Reine 
ortense back to Iceland. 

There is nothing very new—at least to English readers—in 
M. Edmond’s work, which is swelled to its great size by disser- 
tations on the history of Iceland, on the establishment of the 
earliest mission in Greenland, and on various other subjects of a 
similar kind, which are not particularly interesting, though they 
are written with much of that literary skill which is so widely 
diffused amongst Frenchmen. A country like Iceland has no 
history to speak of. The particular occurrences which took 
place there, and the particular people who brought them about, 
can never be more than shadows. They belong to the large class 
of subjects which may be innocently and even usefully forgotten. 
For example, how thoroughly well content one would be not to 
know that, “ The last bishop of Skalholt, Ognumdur Paulsson, was 
ahaughty and avaricious man. Whilst he filled the vacancy in the 


- bishopric of Holan he carried off the money of the church. When 


the clergy of the divcese elected Jon Arason, Ogmundur, at the 
head of a band of armed men, barred the passage to the new comer,” 
&e. &c. It may be all very well to say in two words that Iceland 
became a Protestant country ; but the “ how and about it” is a 
matter in which no one but a very enthusiastic admirer indeed 
of facts, as facts, can be expected to take the very slightest inte- 
rest. The voyage to Greenland and the account of the Esqui- 
maux relate to a subject with which the records of our Arctic 
explorers had made us all sufficiently familiar. M. Edmond’s 
Esquimaux, his pack ice. his Moravians, and most of his other 
glacial properties, may have a certain novelty in France; but 
we are almost satiated with them here. He gives, however, an 
interesting account of the supposed discovery of America by the 
Ivelanders in the tenth century. It appears that one Gunbiérn 
was driven by stress of weather from Iceland to Greenland at 
that period, and that for a length of time a certain small Scandi- 
navian population lived there. The son of one of these ancient 
colonists, Biarne by name, trying to join his father in Greenland, 

ars to have found his way to Newfoundiand. This was in 
the year 1000. He returned to Norway, and succeeding adven- 
turers reached Nova Scotia, and explored the coast to the south- 
ward at least as far as Cape Cod. 

From Greenland the Reine Hortense returned to Iceland, and 
thence to Norway and Sweden. The best purt of the book is an 
account of the resources of those countries, and of their political 
relations. M. Edmond tells us that nothing can exceed the 
international jealousy of Sweden and Norway. Norway is a 
monarchy based on a democracy. Sweden, on the other hand, 
has a constitution of the most mixed and complicated character, 
in which the four orders of the nobility, the clergy, the bourgeoisie, 
and the pene are separately represented. The feeling of 
jealousy is carried so far that the coinage is different in the two 
countries. King Oscar is a great Liberal, and has made consi- 
derable alterations in that direction in the Government of the 
country, especially in respect of education and criminal law. He 
has certainly had the satisfaction of seeing his country make great 
advances in wealth, for large enclosures of land have lately taken 
place in various parts of Sweden; and from having been at no 
very distant period obliged to import a good deal of its food, it 
has now come to be an exporting country on a large scale. In 
1855, it sold to foreign countries no less than 1,721,000 tons of 
agricultural produce. In 1850, the amount was only 310,c6o. 
Its greatest wealth consists, however, in minerals and tinther. 
There are no less than 2400 square geographical miles of forests 
in Sweden ; and the mines are not only the principal source from 
Which our own manufacturers are supplied with steel, but they 

ish materials to iron works in Sweden itself, which are of 

6 first importance and excellence. Copper is also abundant in 

weden, and there is, moreover, a certain quantity of silver found 

The general progress of the country, in point of wealth, 

has been enormous within the last few years. Since 1843, the 

value of the manufactures has more than doubled, and wages 
e risen seventy per cent. 

When M. Edmond writes at second-hand, he is interesting and 
often instructive, for he has read a great many books about the 
countries which he visited, and he Sedviete eir contents, and 
reproduces them in alively manner ; but, like many of his cdtintry- 


men, he has ——- no power of observation at all. Sucha 
criticism will probably surprise him, for he is ready to philo- 
sophize upon the slightest foundation, and at a moment's warning ; 
but his philosophical remarks might haye been made just as weil 
at Paris as in the place to which they refer. Nothing can exceed 
the absurd self-sufficiency of his remarks upon this country, 
through a small part of which he agg on his way to Peterh 

He lands at “Tynemooth” (as he always spells it) at six 
the morning, and finds the town all quiet except a few work- 
men. Hereupon he remarks that “ Le besoin, ce squelet 
de la fatalité, passe & la filitre la journée du pauvre, et |’éten 
outre mesure ;” and he observes that the poor cannot sleep | 
long as they ought. There were a few poor people up at 6 4.m., 
on a fine morning at Tynemouth ; therefore, as a general principle, 
it may be affirmed that the poor in England have too little sleep. 
It appears that there is an alms-house at Tynemouth for m 
chant captains, founded by the Duke of Northumberland. M. 
Edmond describes it as a “ vaste édifice de forme semi-gothique,” 
and informs us that any poor and infirm merchant captain, 
born in gee | may obtain there lodging, firing, and 10d. 
a year pension, Surely this is a very noble foundation; but 
what does it suggest to M. Edmond :— 

La vanité anglaise se refléte tout entiére la ia 
fondation de cat hospice. Nous sommes 
qui fait du patronage, qui ouvre comme dans !’antique Rome un coin de ses 
greniers & l’indigente clientéle.. . . . . La ite britannique offre son 
appui A ceux qui ont usé leur vie & inonder les peuples des marchandises de 
la mére patrie ..... Ici le mérite du citoyen se mésure & la quantité 
de tonnes qu’il a exportées. La plus belle épitaphe serait celle-ci—Ci 
ua assez de ealicot pour en faire une chemise au 

rrestre. 


We ean only say, in conclusion, that though M. Edmond knows 
pretty well how to write, he seems to us to be about as capable 
of understanding the feelings of an English duke as of imitating 
the conduct of an English sailor. 


SCHLEIDEN’S PLANT-LIFE.* 
ALiHovcH the fifth edition of Schleiden’s charming work 


is now before the public, we may not unwarrantably assume 
that to many of our readers it will be as a new book We 
may state, therefore, that though the author calls his work 
Plant, and does manage to popularize the results of botanit 
research, he by no means confines himself to botanical subjects, 
but treats more largely of matters remotely connected with plants, 
No one will learn botany from these pages; but every reader 
ry! obtain much useful information on many other subjects. 
A brief survey of the contents of the book will show this. 
Schleiden begins with a chapter on the Eye and the Microscope, in 
which he sketches, in large firm outlines, the part played by the 
microscope in botanical research—a part so deplorably miscon- 
ceived by the great Linneus, that the retarding influence of his 
disdain for all results obtained by its means is scarcely to bé 
estimated, even when we learn that the knowledge roe 
the eminent men of the seventeenth century, especially Malpi 
was entirely lost during the eighteenth century, to be redis- 
covered in our own day. Schleiden says that the most eminent 
botanists of the earl pat of the present century were far 
from having reached the heights to which Malpighi had arrived. 
And it is quite certain tliat had the microscope been in sté 
employment from the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
should now be leagues ahead of otr present position, as m 
jiudred from the rapid Fe ie which lias been made during th 
ast twenty years. is only eighteen years since the a 
doctrine of. Schivanh was first anded, and these eighteé 
years have been more fruitful than the whole of the last 
century. Had chemists, physiologists, and botanists 
more practised ii the use of the microscope, we should fev: 
have been encumbered by many hypotheses and errors, whi 
have vanished before it; we should not have heard of the 
stibstances which exist only it imagination, although esnouned 


as starch 

res and pollenine, ' 

Having treated of the great instrument of investigation, 
Schleiden passes on to the intimate structure of the plant, The 
pone’ A the vegetable-cell and its modifications is clearly ex- 
pounded, and we are then conducted to the subject of vegetable 

roducti Here the anti-Linnwan spirit of the author a 
a kind of exultant triamph. Linheus founded his views o 
sexuality of plants on the fact of the pollen—which he 


by men Ao eminent as us and 


quite incapable of developing into a plant. The stamens 
pistils were declared. to be distinct sexual organs, and all those 
plants possessing such organs were called Phanerogamous. As 
to the rest of the vegetable kingdom, its sexuality was assumed— 
only we were to suppose the organs hidden from view. Schleiden 
remarks that, while the mi has placed the sexuality of 
the Cryptogamous plants beyond adoubt, recent researches have 
utterly refuted the Linnean notion of stamens and pistils being 
sexual organs. “ We must confess,” he says, “ it is pre- 
cisely in the Phanerogamia that we know nothing of sexual dis- 
tinctions, and that the. true meaning of the pollen is at 
completely unsuspected.” This is making sad havoc with our 


Von M, J. Sehieiden, Fifth Waition. 


as the male element—fertilizing the grain, and being of itself 
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classifications of moncecious, dicecious, monandria, polyandria, 
&c., and Linneus must shiver in his tomb at such revolutionary 
doctrines. 

The next chapter is on the Morphology of Plants—a beautiful 
and interesting branch of philosophic speculation which we owe 
to Goethe, whose Typical Plant Schleiden is by no means willing 
to accept, although rendering due tribute to the poet-philosopher. 
There is, indeed, always this danger in the construction of Types, 
that those who come afterwards will accept them as objective 
existences, instead of subjective artifices, which they truly are. 
Goethe never deceived himself on this point, but his successors 
have rarely escaped the danger. 

Schleiden next passes to the Weather, and in a few masterly 
pages gives a picturesque and intelligible outline of meteorology, 
which, however, he does not sufficiently connect with his main 
topic. No one doubts the influence of weather upon vegetation, 
but Schleiden has not pointed out the sources and characters of 
that influence. His next two chapters are on ‘ Water and its 
Motion” and the “Sea and its Inhabitants” —very interesting, 
both of them, but open to the same objection as the one 
preceding. The flow of water in all Europe is estimated at 
300 million horse-power. That seems a prodigious force, and 
makes us think of the rushing streams, dams, and water- 
falls with more respect; yet the force is as nothing when com- 
pared with the force which evaporates this water into clouds and 
rain. Every year the enormous amount of 16 billions horse- 
power is required for the evaporation of the water. It has been 
said that you may prove anything by figures. You may certainly 

rove very startling assertions—for example, that the whole 
industrial activity of England is forty times less than the horse- 

ower of the Niagara Falls. Schleiden delights in such facts, nor 
his readers any cause to complain of the lack of them. Thus, in 
speaking of the prodigious fecundity of aquarian life, he says, 
we marvel at the hen which will lay 200 eggs in a year, but the 
eggs of a fish must be counted by hundreds of thousands. In 
every mouthful the whale swallows thousands of the tiny Clio 
borealis, which forms its chief nourishment. Frequently on the 
coasts of Greenland the sea is coloured for 1o or 15 miles in 
breadth, and 150 to 200 miles in dongtts with tiny Medusa. 
single cubie foot contains 110,592 of these animals, and such a 
streak of colour must contain at least 1600 billions of them! 

The two chapters which succeed are entitled ‘‘ What does man 
feed on?” and treat of plants as furnishing us food, condiments, 
and drinks of various kinds. The views of Liebig on the neces- 
sity of mineral manure are adopted, and advocated with great 
force. He calls especial attention to the fact that the soils of fens 
and bogs, which are principally composed of organic humus, and 
only produce about one per cent. of the known vegetable species, 
whereas the sand, clay, and chalk soils, mainly inorganic in com- 
position, produce the rest. He also —— Liebig’s view of the 

tato disease—that mysterious disease which is certainly indepen- 
vent of climate, temperature, and atmospheric condition, but 
which, according to Liebig, results from the fact of the potatoes 
being grown in soils having too large a proportion of phosphates 
for their needs. This increases the proportion of nitrogenous 
material, and the increase causes the starch to putrefy, which, 
had the nitrogenous matter been smaller in amount, would have 
withstood putrefaction for a long while. 

The milk-sap of plants, and its uses both as poisons and as com- 
mercial products, are next discussed ; after which we have an 
interesting chapter on the Cactus tribe, and one on the Geo- 

phy of Plants. The Geological history of Plants, and the 
of Plants conclude the volume ; and our survey, neces- 
sarily imperfect as it has been, will have assured the reader that 
there is no lack of attractive matter in its pages, if the author 
happen to possess the art of attractive exposition. Possess it he 
does beyond any of his countrymen, who are, it must be owned, 
better at quarrying than building, better at mining than coining. 
They di rage 4 material, but they seldom know how to fashion 
it. Schleiden writes with great liveliness, great clearness, and 
with a most rare abstinence from unimportant details. Few 
Germans have the courage to withhold their knowledge—what- 
ever has cost them pains to know they are resolved the reader, 
to his pain, shall know that they know. If they are not exhaus- 
tive and exhausting, they fear the reader will despise them as 
not griindlich ; and their motto seems to be “ Let us iindlich, 
or die.” Dulness is, however, no proof of profundity; and 
that a book may be lively, intelligible, and mastemyy, is proved, 
if proof were needful, by Schleiden’s Plant. 
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The following arrangements have been made :— 
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A. ISS KEMBLE has the honour to announce that, by the kind 
‘ission of the Right Hon. the Earl of Exuesmerr, her MORNING 
CONCERT will take place in the Gallery of BRIDGEWATER HOUSE, on WEDNES- 
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USICAL UNION. —RUBINSTEIN’S LAST PERFORM. 

ANCE IN LONDON THIS SEASON, TULSDAY NEXT, at the Directors’ 
GRAND MATINEE, St. Jam’s’s Hall.— me: Quintetin D, Mozart; Quintet, 
E flat minor, Hummer; Romanza, sung by Mr. Santley, Piatti; , Pianoforte 
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OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURKS— 
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Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
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RENCH EXHIBITION.—The FIFTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION OF PICTURES by Modern Artists of the French School is 
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to Six daily. 
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(\OMPANION TO A LADY.—A WIDOW LADY, i 4. is 


ELLESLEY HOUSE.—AN OFF ICER, a by : a Resident 

Clergyman of — a and success in Tuition, prepares aoe the 

Sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen for the COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS in 

every branch of Her Majesty’s and the Hon. East India Company’s Service. Wellesley 

House is situated in a beautiful Park, seven miles from Town. The highest References. 

For cage Particulars, apply by letter to G. Forrzst, Esq., care of ABnott Barron 
Advertisement Contractors, 2, Upper Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


UN DS are greatly REQUIRED for the Support of the 
HOSPITAL for CONSUMPTION, Brompton, a beds Ae j empty for want 
means. ROSE, Hon, See, 


HENRY DOBBIN, Beoretony. 
HOUSE OF CHARITY, 9, ROSE STREET, SOHO. 

HE ANNUAL MEETING will be held on WEDNESDAY, 

June 30th, at 8.30 p.a., when the Annual Report will be read, and Resolutions 


A SERMON will hed at S. Mary’s, Soho, after Evensong, at 7, by the 


be 
t Rev. J. G. COWAN, for the Charity. 


LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK, 17th June, 1858. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the next HALF-YEARLY 
GENERAL MEETING of the Shareholders of this Compay: will be held, in 
the Board-room of the Bank, in Princes-street, Mansion House, on THURSDAY, the 
— rod of July next, at Twelve o'clock precisely, to receive the Report of the 
ectors. 

And Notice is also given that the Transfer Books of the Bank will be closed on 

Wednesday, the 30th inst., and remain so until Friday, the 16th day of July next. 

By order of the Board, 
JNO. WARDROPE, Secretary. 


ONDON DIOCESAN HOME MISSION. 
Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Sopscnir PTIONS and DONATIONS are EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
The labours of a Missionary (Rev. W. Hirt) will immediately 
commence in the East of Lon 
OPEN-AIR SERVICES are now being carried on in different parts of London, 
-yearly Repor' on application at t e office, 79, Yo. 8 
EDWARD P PARRY, Hon. See. 
J. COMYNS COLE, Secre.ary, 
Diocesan Home Mission, 79, Pall Mall (No. 8), June 23rd. 


OREIGN VINEYARD ASSOCIATION (Limited).— 
JOINT STOCK WINE COMPANY. Commanding Capital, £500,000. Formed 
the supply = PURE WINE to Clubs, Public Establishments, or Private Families, 
* prices to 50 per cent, under ordinary prices. Terms, Cash or Reference, 
woh ont fine Sees Champagne, worth | Sherry, fine dinner, 32s. and 36s. 
price 46s, per dozen. | Sherry, finest first growths, 40s., 44s., 
Moet’s, Mumm’s, and others, 66s, and 48s. 
First growth Clarets, 52s., 56s, | Ports, Old, in wood, 34s. and 36s. 
Dinner Clarets, 32s., ’36s. Ports, Crusted, very fine old, in bottle, dry, 
Sparkling Moselle, 48s, and 56s. 42s, .» 488., and 56s. 
a, -B. soe hag every Club in London supplied, Military and Naval Messes, and 3000 
wate 
For detailed Price Lists, or Free et apply at 190, Regent-street. 
: Manager and ‘Secretary, T. W. STAPLETON, Esq. 


IN ES.—DENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &.—TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
ese wines, the produce of a British colony which has escaped the vine disease (the 
vintage occurring in February may account fur the same), are in consequence whole- 
some, and are warranted free from acidity and brandy—are admitted by Her Majesty’s 
Customs at half-duty, hence the low — A Pint a Bottle of cach for twenty- 
four stamps. Bottles included. Packages allowed for when returned. 

“We have taken the trouble to try Mr. Denman’s wines, and have also submitted 
them to several of the cle Tne! the opinion formed is that they are worthy of 
‘ournal, Oct. 22nd, 1857. 

ELSIOR BRAN DY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. om 
=F Country orders must contain a remittance. Cheques to crossed 
“Bank cf London.” 

J. L, Dewman, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch-street. Counting-house 

, entrance, first dou at on the left up Railway-place. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


ESPECTFULLY invite attention to their PICKLES, SAUCES, 
TART FRUITS, and other Table Delicacies, the whole of which are pre 

with the most scrupulous attention to wholesomeness and purity, A few of the 
articles most highly recommended are—Pickles and Tart Fruits of every descri 

Royal Table Sauce, Essence of Shrimps, Soho Sauce, Essence of Anchovies, Jams, 

Jellies, and Orange Marmalade, Anchovy and Bloater ’Pastes, Strasbourg, and other 

oy Meats, Calf’s-Foot Jellies of various kinds for table use, M. Soyer’s Sauces, 


Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel’s Sauce, and Payne’s Royal 
Dsborne Sauce. To be obtained of most respectable Sauce Vendors, aud wholesal 
of Crossz and Biackwett, 21, Soho-square, London. 


ATHS AND TOILETTE WARE.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY OF 
THS AND TOILETTE WARE. The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, 
and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at Prices proportionate 
with those that have tended to make this establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5; Nursery, 15s. to 32s. ; 
Sponging, 14s, to 32s.; Hip, 14s. to $1s.6d. A Large ‘Assortment of Gas tee po ae 
and old Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. Toilette Ware in great variet; 
from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the Set of Three. 


The BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS in the KINGDOM 
is WILLIAM S. BURTON’S. He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the 
exclusive Show of Iron toa Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate 


Bedding and Bed gs. Portable Folding from Iron 
Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, .; and Cots, 
from 15s. 6d. each ; handsome ornamental Iron and Brass great variety, 


WILLIAM BURTON’ 8 GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had G Y POST. It contains 

of 400 Illustrations of his Electr and Sheffield Plate, 

— Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes, Stov 
ders, Marble Mantelpieces, Kitchen Ran , Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea —_ 

Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
_ Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed gs, &c., with Lists of Prices, and of the 
Sixteen large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, and 3, Newman-street ; 
and 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London.—EstaBitsuep 1820. 


RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 
out, discovered while in the East Indies a certain cure for consumption, asthma, 
— coughs, colds, &c. The remedy was discovered by him a his — | 
hter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the wonderful resto: 
tive pte qualities of repenaisons made from the East India Hemp, and the 
thought occarred to him might make a remedy for his child. He studied hard, 
and succeeded in realizin; zing his rahe His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
He has since administe 
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EPOSIT AND DISCOUNT BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. 
paid on Sums received on DEPOSIT. Interest na ame higher interest 
long periods. The Right Hon, the EARL OF DEVO 
Offices : 6, Cannon-street West, E.C. G. H. "LAW, Manager. 


OF DEPOSI a.p. 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 
- Parties desirous of Investing M to examine the Plan Bank 
of Deposit, by which a high rat ot terest may be obtained with ample 


The interest is payable in January and 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


rN\HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND LIFE 
NSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1836, with a Paid-up ‘Capital of 
Sixty-seven THovsanp Five Hunprep Pounps, 
Has now Accumulated Funds Invested to an amoun’ 
Se ONE MILLION STERLING. 


L,°2 LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
81, WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 1206, 


CHARLES FRANKS, Esq., Presiden 
JOHN BENJAMIN HEATH, Esq., Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES. 
Dease Barnewall, Esq. | Alfred H: Esq. 
Francis Henry Mitchell, Esq. Robert Hanbury, Esq. 
‘The London Life Association was established more than fifty aes ago on the amen og 
of Mutual Assurance, the whole of the benefits being shared by the members assured 
The surplus is ascertained each year, and appropriated solely to a reduction of the 
miums, and not to an increase of the sum assured by the policies, the me 

Being entitled to such reduction after they have been assured for seven years. 

The Society has paid in claims more than ................cccccssseeeeeeeee 

And has policies now in force amounting to .................+ ° 

For the payment of which it possesses a capital exceeding 2, 

And a gross income from premiums and interest of more than ...... 320, 
Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding £10,000 on the same life. 
The Society has no agents, and allows no commission. 

EDWARD DOCKER, Seeretary. 


QUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
EW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
EstaBLisHED 1762. 

The Equitable Society has issued since its B ge we ae by 1762 above 40,000 
Policies, and paid in Claims, Bonuses, and for the purchase of Policies, u of 
Thirty Millions sterling, and never but in two pA disputed a claim out of its 
vast and numerous engagements 

The aggregate of the Bonuses paid on claims in the _— years ending on the 
poy December last is upwards of Two Mriuirons anp a Hatr, . more than 

cent. on the amount of all those claims, More than Five Millions of the 
habs ities have thus been discharged since the last decennial rest, and distributed 
amongst the families and r tatives of d 

The CAPITAL on the 31st December, 1857, £6,800,000. 

The Income exceeds £430,000 per annum, 

A eng Sourt of Directors is held every Wednesday, from Eleven to One o'clock, 
to receive Proposals for New Assurances; and a Short ‘ccount of the Society a4 
had on application at the Office, where attendance is given daily from Ten’ to 
o'clock. ARTHUR MORGAN, y 


@)D. DISCOUNT IN THE SHILLING allowed off all NEW 
BOOKS, MAGAZINES, &c., for CASH, at WILLIAM DAWSON and SON'S 
Booksellers, 74, Cannon-street, City, London, (Established 1809.) 


MUSEMENT FOR LONG VOYAGES.—ONE HUNDRED 

VOLUMES, withdrawn from Mupre’s Liprary, are offered for POUNDS. 

Special Lists, containing Works sn by Kingsley, Mrs. Gore, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, and Charles 
Reade, will be forwarded on applicatio: 


Cuartes Epwarp 511, New ow Oxford-street, London. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 5s. 
HE PEOPLE IN CHURCH: their Rights a end Duties in 
Connexion with the Poetry and Music of the Book of 
Jostan Pirrmay, Chapel-Master to the Honourable Society of Lincola's Inn, 
London : and Datpy, Fleet-street. 
Just published, price 1s, 
CANTO ON CANT. By A Cantas, who has been at Cant-on 
and Author “Penmaen-mawr,” and “Daybreak,” “ Nevile 
* London : I. R. Taytor, 54, Chancery-lane ; and of all Booksellers. 
HOW TO SPEAK WELL IN PUBLIC. 
This day, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. post-free, 
HE ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING: Hints for the 
Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. By M. Bawraty, Professor at the Sorbonne, &c. 
London: Boswortn and Harrison, 215, 


On Saturday next will be published, 
HE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. Edited by Professor 
Aytoun. 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 12s, 
Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
This day is published, 
ALMON-CASTS AND STRAY SHOTS ; 


ote-book of Jonw Cotqunovy, Esq., Author 
Loch,” 8vo, price 5s. 


Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In 8yo, with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 
EA-SIDE STUDIES AT ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, 
SCILLY ISLES, JERSEY. By Georer H. Lewzs, A 
and Works of Goethe,” 
ing with flowers.” — Daily News. 
With to the of the volume, the Be the critical dis- 
her generalisations it contains, it will be enough to say 
r Owen), to whom it is dedicated, _ himself recognised 
value vale Siginality of Mr. Lewes’ contributions to his seience.”— The = 
Witt1aM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
In Imp. Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, price £12 12s. 
Ts PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


Her Majesty. Consisti: of ds lange and? 
folio pages of Text 

ited in a form so beautiful 
study on a truly 


“ Itisseldomthat such a mass of information has been 
and attractive, or one which tends so much to place scientific 
— Address of the President of tie British Association (the Duke of Argyll) at 
- t is indeed a work of magnificent range and completeness.” *"— Examiner, 
In Imperial 4to, half-bound in morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. Reduced from the Imperial } Folio, 
for the Use of Colleges, Aeotemien, and Families. By A. Kerra Jonnstoy, F.R.S 
This Edition contains 25 Maps, including a Paleontological and Geological logical Map of 
Islands. With Descriptive Letterpress, and a 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. Waren wane, Author 
of “ A Londoner's Walk to the Land’s End, 


EALTH AND — THEIR LAWS: with Plain 

Practical Préscriptions. Rivas, M.D., F. RCS &e. Written 

expressly for the itformation of the Million ; free from Professional ‘Technicalities, 

h many new T Peown Ove for Domestic Use with which every one should be 
acquain’ 1 Vol, Crown 8vo. (in July. 


HE AGE—POLITICS, POETRY, AND «CRITICISM: 
a Colloquial Satire. By Author of 


NEW VOLUME OF = COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION OF 
DICKENS'S WORKS. 


Price 6s. cloth, with a Vigne 


HE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, AND "REPRINTED — 
Vol. 1. By Dicxzns. 


NEW VOLUME OF CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


FROM THE GERMAN. By. 
MUSMUS, TIECK, RICHTER, Crown 8vo, 6s, This day, 


On the Ist of July, No, XIIL., price 1s., of 


AVENPORT DUNN, A Man OF ‘OUR DAY. By 
Luver. With Illustrations by “ 


193, PICCADILLY. 


This day, Octavo, 7s. 6d, 
Es SB A Y 8, 


Poetry of Po By Jonn Comtneton, M.A 
Theories Reform. By Lord Roperr G. M.P., M.A. 
Stoics. By Sir ALExanpER Grant, 
ns and Hymn Writers. By C, Bucnanan Pxaxson, M.A. 
in Te eland. By Groner Wess Dasent, D.C. 
Influence of the Canon Lew. By Joun Groner Puruirore, Q.C., M.A. 
Oxford University Reform. By Goupwix Suiru, M.A. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Octavo, with Maps, 10s. 6d. 
Notes of Study and Travel. By WILLIAM 
Gxorex Crank, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London : J oun W, Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Next week, Octavo, 5s. 
N THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT, IN CONNEXION WITH SOME RECENT PROPOSALS FOR ITS“ 
REVISION, Ricuaap Trencu, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
London: Joun W, Parker and Son, West Strand. 


In a few days, Royal Octavo, upwards of 700 pages, 
NATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL. By Hunry 
Gray, F.R. 5, Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. 
his Work is illustrated b nearly 400 large Woodcuts, frcm original ge 
chiefly from Nature, by H. V. Cazrer, M.D., late Demonstrator Shen Anatomy at 
George’s Hospital. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Preparing for publication, Post Octavo, 
WELVE YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE IN INDIA. 
Being Extracts from the Letters of Major W. 8. R. Hopson, Ist Bengal Euro- 
Fusiliers, Commandant of Hodson’s Horse; including a Personal Narrative of 
fhe Siege of Delhi and Capture of the King and rinces, dited by his brother, the 
Rev. Gzoraz H. Hopson, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London; Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
DR. WHEWELL’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES, 
This day, Two Volumes, Small Octavo, 14s. 
ISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS: being the First Part of 
the “ Philosophy of the Inductive Cambridge. Edition. By Witt1aM 
Wuexwsz11, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Camb 
By the same Author, 
HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. Third and 
Cheaper Edition, with Additions, Three Volumes. Small Octavo. 24s. 
London: Jonn W. Parxsr and Son, West Strand. 
This day is published, in Feap, 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
X ORIENTE: SONNETS ON THE INDIAN REBELLION. 
London: Jonn Cuarman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Now ready in 1 Vol, 8vo, price 16s. 
HE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL won OMY, being a new 
system of Political Beonomy, founded on the of Exchanges, By 
Dunwine Macrzop, Esq. 
Also, by the same Author, 2 Vols, Royal 8vo, price 30s. 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BANKING. 
London : Loneman and Co. 
Lately published, an entirely New Edition, being the Fourth, of 
HE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN SDHURD READE, 
with large Additions and Revisions. In 3 Vols. Feap, 8vo, 20s. 


1858. 


CONTENTS :— 
Italy. In Four Parts. Cain the Wanderer, 
Vision of The juge. 
Youth, and How It le Man in Paradise. 
Memnon. Revelations of Life. 
Catiline, Lyrical Poems. 
Life’s Episode. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Lonemans, and Roperts. 


MR. FORESTER’S TOUR IN SARDINIA AND CORSICA. 
Just published, in 1 Vol, Imperial 8vo, with 39 Wood Engravings and 8 Illustrations 
in Colours and Tints from Sketches made — a4 ‘our by Lieut.-Col. Biddulph, 
Royal Artillery, and a Coloured Map, price 28s, clo 


Risa IN THE ISLANDS ‘OF CORSICA AND 
Condition. 


SARDINIA; with Notices of their History, Antiquities, and present 
HOMAS Forxstzr, Author of “ Norway in 1848-1849,” &c, 

“Mr. Forester’s ‘Rambles’ are very | new; the brilliant lithographs bring new 
amusing, and convey a good deal of infor- landdsca before our eyes, and new 
mation respecting the aaa antiquities, glim pses are opened by each of the hun- 
and present condition of the islands— | dred Plittle — which break, like 
information which the reader could not | bright islands, the broad flow of the 
easily find elsewhere in so readable a er. ae * volume of travel so 
form,”—Literary Gazette. at and varied as Mr. Forester’s is a 

“Mr, Forester’s book is in all respects in our Leader, 

London : Loreman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


BOOKS ON FISHING, &e. 


1. 
A HANDBOOK FOR ALL ANGLERS. By Ernemena ... $s, 


2. 
ON FISHING, éc., on Rivers, Sea, and Lochs of 
Scotland. 


CuRIsTOPHER 


FISHING EXCURSIONS, J AND 
BETWEEN THE ANGLER AND HIS FRIEND. JOHN DAVY 2.0.0.0 


pone ANGLER IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. By Dr. sous 


me BOOK OF THE SALMON; with the best 
Flin, 


By Ernemera 


RONALDS’S FLY-FISHER'S ENTOMOLOGY. Fitth h Edition, 


with Twenty new Coloured Pla’ 
Ms, 


THE ROD AND LINE: Hints and Devices for the sure T: 
. By Hewsrr Esq., Senior Angler. 


London: Loneéman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, 8vo, with Map and Plan, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HE DEFENCE OF CAWNPORE by the Troo 
of Major-General Sir Cuartes A, C.B., 
Written by Lieut.-Col. Joun Apyrz, C.B., Royal Artillery. 
London: Loneman, and Co,, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in 1 Vol. 8vo, with Map, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


ISSIONARY ADVENTURES IN Texas and MEXICO: 
Personal Narrative of Six Years’ Sojourn hese Regions. By the Ahgé 
Translated from the French under the Author’ 8 


London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row 
Just published, in 3 Vols, Post 8vo, price 31s. 6d, cloth, 
HE HEIRS OF CHEVELEIGH. By Gervarse Axsorr. 


under the 
ovember, 1857, 


“The Heirs of Cheveleigh’ is one of | tions for those who delight in the mys- 
the ablest novels of the present season, | terious and romantic.”— 
and must excite the deepest interest in “*The 7 e Cheveleigh’ is a novel 


— Observer. of the good old stamp which used 2 


the mind of every reader.” 
delight our grandmothers in the days of 
“This story presents powerful attrac- | Mrs. Radeliffe.’—John Bull, 
London: Loneman, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


CAPTAIN BRIALMONT’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
Now ready, illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans of Battles, and Portraits, 
Vols. I. and IL., price 30s. cloth, 
HE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. From the 
French of M. Brratmont, the Staff of the Belgian Army: with 
Emendations and Additions. By the "6.1 R. Grazie, M.A., Chaplain-General tothe 
Forces and Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
The Third Volume, completing the work, is nearly ready. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 12s, cloth, 
fMHE BRITISH ARMY IN INDIA: its Preservation by an 
appropriate Clothing, Housing, Locating, Recreative Employment, and Hopeful 
Encouragement of the Troops. With er Appendix on India: the Climate of its 


Hills; the ee ge of its Resources; | affection, and of the recent Rebellion; the 
Industry, and Arts; the Administration Tra Traditional Policy; Misgovernment of 
of Justice ; the Black Act; the Progress | Native Rulers; of their 
of Christianity ; the Traffic in Opium ; the | Territory, &c. 

Value of India; Permanent Causes of Dis- 


of F'.R.S., formerly Staff-Surgeon of Cawnpore, and Civil Surgeon 
___London: Loyeman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 15s. cloth, 


UMBOLDT'S COSMOS, Vol. IV. Part I. ‘Translated with 


ing of the waters, coast-lines, 
action of the atmosphere. ... . We | 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., 
and Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DR, SCHMITZ’S SCHOOL ADRIDGMENT OF 
BISHOP THIRLWALL’S “HISTORY OF GREECE.” 
New Edition, with many Woodcuts, in 12mo, price 7s. €d. cloth, 
ISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest Times to 
Destruction of Corinth, 146; on Bishop Thir'! 
of Greece.” By Dr. LBonnarD Scumrrz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the School of Baie. 
burgh. The Fifth Edition, with nine new supplementary ore on the Civilization, 
Religion, Literature, and Arts of Ancient Greece, Watson, M.A., Trin. 
Col. Cambridge; and illustrated with Map 0 of {Athens Lj 137 Woodeuts designed from 
the antique by Scunarr, Jun., F.S.A,, 
London : Co., Paternoster-row. 


MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH QUEENS, 
— price £3, cloth lettered; or any volume separately, 7s. 6d., tocom- 
plete sets, 


IVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, from the Heenan 


Examiner, 


Fae 


Conquest. Aenss Stricktann. Dedicated by ex 
ajesty. - New Edition, revised, corrected, and augmen embellished with 
Portraits of every Queen. 
“These volumes have the fascination of | volumes, and from has resulted a 


| narrative at It is a lucid 
The workis written by alad ofconsiderable | arrangement of facts, annem 
jue tig ~ indus ferent nt mp of 
udgment. ese qualifications justry, ne, J j 
—s and an historian she has | not often met with in 
it to bear upon the subject of her | of crowned heads.”—Times 


Also, complete in 6 Vols. with numerous Portraita, price 63s. cloth ; or any 
Vol. separately, price 10s. 6d., to complete sets, 
GREER’ 8 OF THE PRINCESSES OF 
Norman 
Lonemax, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row, 
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HE CONTINENTAL REVIEW.—THE RECENT REIGN 
OF TERROR IN FRANCE.—This week’s number of “The Continental Review” 
contains a History of the Arrests recently made in Paris and the Departments, with 
ve Ansodetes. See “The Continental Review” of Wednesday, June 23rd. 
amie 6, or free by post for seven stam ps. 
London: 1a, Bedford-street, Strand. 


HE LITERARY GAZETTE.—The LITERARY GAZETTE 
a ee Direction, and on and after the 


will appear in an improved form, enlarged to thirty- -two in new type, and with 

oe variations in, and additions to, its literary and general characteristics. 
ments have been made, by which the assistance of a strong staff of con- 
tributors, eof established literary character, has been secured for the columns devoted 
to criticism on literature and on the arts; the department apportioned to scientific 
ts has been confided to é care; and provision = been made for the 
receipt of such communications from the principal foreign cities, as will enable the 

Engl h reader to note the state and progress of Continental literature and art. 
e price of the “ Literary Gazette” Pouteneal. will be Fourpence ; stamped, Five- 


The “Literary Gazette” will be published at its New Office, No. 4, Bouverie-street, 


Fleet-street, E.C., where all are to be addressed, and where Advertise- 
ments: will be received. 
JULY, 
to be 


GH 1858.— 
forwarded to 


T,.DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXIX., 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested 
Publishers immediately. 
London: Loneman and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LYV., 
price 6s., will be published JULY 1st. 


CONTENTS :— 
1, Buckle on Civilization— Destiny and 5, Dr. Samuel Brown and his Theories, 
Intellect. 6. Guizot’s Memoirs. 


2. Political Economy in France. | 7. Dr. Trench’s Sermons. 
3, Swainson on the Creeds of the Church, | 8. India and the House of Commons. 
4, Montaigne—his Life and Writings. | 9. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


London: Jackson and Watrorp, 15, St. Paul's 
and Stmpxry, MarsHatn, ioners’-hall-court. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 
No. XXVIII, JULY, 1858, Price 6s 
CONTENTS :— 

Vil. — ~~ Nebular 


The Last Days of of Chureh-Rate ypothesis 
e Last Days 

Ill. Domestic Annals of Scotland, 

° ucation, 

VI, Women Artists, Biography.—§ 5. Belles 


London : Jonn Cnarmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE for JULY, 18658, 
CONTALNS: 


Hanworth. I-IV. in Venice: a on the Lagoon, 
Froude’s of England. |“ In Three Parts.—Part Part 

Roseleaves. By Frederick Tennyson. The Zoologist about Town. 

Teneriffe—A Summer above the Clouds. | Music of 


ill-Stream. By the Author of 
Delhi as i ™ ¥ 
Man-of- War Birds, Boobies, and Noddies. | How we went up Snowdon. 
Consumption in the Guards. By Dr. Guy. 
London: Joun W. and Sox, West Strand. 
On June 30th will be published, price 5s., the 


ATIONAL REVIEW, No. XIII. 


I, Ghosts of the Old and New School. VI. Mahomet. 
Il. Mr. Gladstone’s Homer and the| VII. « Tuppe. Poetry: Martin Farquhar 


ILI. The Troubadours, 
IV. Hegel’s Philoso Ix. The State of Parties. 
V.. Mr. Kingsley’s X. Books of the Quarter. 


, and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
Price Eightpence, 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL OF POPULAR LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ARTS.—Part LIV., JUNE, 1858, 


CONTENTS :— 
A Parisian Soirée. | Turkish Railway: 
A Plea for the Eyes. Something on +7 Mind. 
Prize or no ~~ | An Assortment of Surnames. 
Cookery | Ogeo Ogeola: a Romance, Chaps, LXXXIX.— 
Oceola, By Captain 3 Mayne Reid. Chaps, XCII. 
LXXX.—LX | Personal Recollections of Auguste Comte, 


Poem—Snow-drift. 


To the Editors of Chambers’s Journal, 
The Gentle Reader. 


Poetry and Miscellanea, 


Silence for a Generation. “The Garden of Flowers.” 
Progress of | Pisciculture. | A Ride Across Sardinia. 
The Board of Green Cloth. | More Birds as Observed by Me. 
The Baron Grandenigo’s Daughters. | ee a Romance. Chapters XCIII,— 
Wind-Charts and Bottles of Smoke. CVI. Conclusion. 

la: a — Chaps. LXXXIV.— The Month: Science and Arts, 

LXXXVIII. | All for a May Me 
orning. 


Poem—Pegasus in Harness. | Poem—M. 
Favours Returned. i 
Title and Index to Vol. IX. 
W. and R. Cuameznrs, London and Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 
Just published, price 10s. 6d. 
ASTON AND ITS INHABITAN TS; or, Sketches of Life in a 


Town. By L. E 

ls a pleasan’ book to read— humoured, smart, with a dash of fun in 
it which will carry vithe reader to the end in humour.”—Atheneum. 

“We know not if the inhabitants here described are drawn from life, or are mere 
fanciful portraitures by the ingenious author. We are inclined to think them \ genuine ; 
for there is about them a verisimilitude which could only be oat in — ”"—Critic, 

of recreation could hardly be afforded than by this unpretending 

L. Booru, 307, Regent-street, W. 
APLES AN D3 KING FERDINAND: an Historical and Poli- 
tical Sketch of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies ; =a apes 2 Notices of 

Bourbons. By 1 Vol., price 5s. cloth boards. 
“This volume is very ——— in point of publication. A large circulation cer- 


tainly awaits it.”— 
‘BY OCTAVIUS ROOKE, ESQ. 
LIFE OF THE MOSELLE, from its Source in the 
Vosges Mountains to its Confluence with the Rhine, ee eae _ Iustrated 
by Bolton, from Dra + the 
Esq. Printed on tinted paper, and elegantly 
1 Vel. green cloth, gilt, price 2is. 
of to make the Moselle the subject of an illus- 


trated volume,’ 
SECOND EDITION. 
E CHANNEL DS: J ERSEY, GUERNSEY, &e., 
Engravings on Wood, from Drawings Price 6s, loth gilt, 
Just the book the visitor to these islands requires.” — Atlas, 
L, Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 


Just published, in 4to, cloth, price 24s. 
ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
EIGHTH EDITION. VOL XVI 


ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 
AND CONTAINING, AMONGST OTHER IMPORTANT ARTICLES, THE FOLLOWING :— 


NAVIGATION. By Rev. JosspH Woortry, LL.D., F.R.AS., late 
Principal of the School of Mathematics and Naval Construction at 
Portsmouth. 


NAVIGATION, INLAND. By Davin Srevenson, F.R.S.E., M.LC.E., &. 


NAVY AND NORWAY. By Joux Barrow, Author of “Excursions in 
the North of Europe,” &c. 


NEPAUL. By Epwarp Tuorytoy, Author of “ Gazetteer of India.” 

NEUTRALITY. By J. R. M‘Cursocu. 

NEWSPAPERS. By Epwarp Epwaxps, Author of the article “ Libraries.” 

NEWTON (SIR ISAAC), AND OPTICS. By Sir Davip Brewsrzr. 

NEW YORK. By Freeman Hvuwt, late Editor of “Hunt's Merchants’ 
Magazine,” New York, U.S. 

NEW ZEALAND. By Rev. B. Boxcs. 


NICARAGUA. By E. G. Sure, Author of the article “Mosquito 
Shore.” 


NIEBUHR. By Rev. Cuances Merrvaue, B.D., Author of a “ History 
of the Romans under the Empire,” &. 


NILE. By Gzorar (Liverpool). 
NINEVEH. By A. H. Layarp. 

NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES OF INDIA. By E. B. Easrwicx, 
Professor of Hindustani and Teluga, East India College, Haileybury. 
NUMISMATICS. By R. S. Poozrz, Author of the articles “Egypt” and 

Hieroglyphics.” 
ODONTOLOGY AND OKEN. By Ricuarp Owey, F.R.S., Superinten- 
dent of the Department of Natural History, British Museum. 
(EHLENSCHLAGER. By Martry. 
ORGAN. By Farquaar Grawam, Author of the article “ Music,” 
ORNITHOLOGY. By James Witsos, Author of the article “ Mammalia,” 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO., AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


WORKS ON BOTANY 
By J. H. BALFOUR, AM, MD. F.RSS. L. & F.LS,; 


us Keeper of the Royal Garden, and Professor of Medicine 
University of Edinburgh. 


In One Large Volume, 8vo, with 1800 Illustrations, price 31s. 6d. 
Cus ns OF BOTANY: being an Introduction to the 
Study of the Vegetable Kingdom. 


This Work may also be had in Two Parts, 
Part I—STRUCTURAL and MORPHOLOGICAL BOTANY. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Parr II.—VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, CLASSIFICATION BOTANICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, and FOSSIL BOTANY; with aGLOSSARY of TERMS, 8vo, 21s, 
“One of the best books to place in the hands of a ulin *—-dansheof eae 


of Ge and elegant class-books on Botany which has been 
em It contains all that a student may require, both in description and illus- 


ELEMENTARY PUPILS. 
In a Neat Volume, Feap. 8vo, at a by 595 Wood Engravings, 


OUTLINES OF BOTANY: being an Introduction to the Study 
of the Structure, Functions, See Plants; with a Glossary 
and copious Index, and 


the the view of suppl 
cheap popular work Sie aa! may be in Schools, Colleges, and Philpecphteal 


Institutions, 

“The book is ad yy fy ih teaching the science. It is beauti- 
Sty and botanical work of merit which has appeared.”— 
Scottish uardian. 


Edinburgh: Apam and Brace. London: Hatcnarp, 
And all Booksellers. 


Just published, 
HE STREET PREACHER: 


late Regiment, Edited 


Painburgh : A. and C. Brack. London: Lowemaw and Co, 
The Third Edition, price 3s, 6d., is now ready, of 
HE PRACTICAL ANGLER; aS The ast of Trout Fishing, 
more particularly Applied to Clear Water. C. Sruwart. 
“ Without hesitation pronounce thi i rain tbe Bet we bate eer radon 
for trout with the artificial fly, worm, minnow, and other beita,"— Bell's Life 


Londo 
i» Zovfinbargh: A. and Buaox. London: Lowentaws; and all Booksellers, 


Just a New Edition (the Third), by 10s. 
Harrison Weir, &c. 


TS Be HORSE AND THE HOUND: their Various U Uses and 
t, including Practical Instructions in Horsemanship and Hunting. 


By A. and C. Buacx. London: Lonemaws; and all Booksellers. 
In Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
Ts WORLD OF MIND: an Elementary Book. By Isaac 


the 
London : Jaczsow and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
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FOR PRESENTS. 


Price 313. 6d. cloth, 
ENNYSON’S POEMS. With Ilustrations by Mulready, 
Stanfield, Creswick, Maclise, Hunt, Rossetti, and Horsley. : 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 
Price 9s, cloth, 


ENNYSON’S POEMS. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


Price 5s, 


cloth, 
ENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 
Epwarp Moxoy, Dover-street. 


Price 5s. cloth, 


BOOKS 


Eleventh Edition. 


Seventh Edition. 


Price 6s, cloth, 
MEMORIA M. Seventh Edition. 


Fane TOONS MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. Second Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


‘Epwarp Moxoy, Dover-street. 
| N 
In 6 Vols., price 30s. cloth, 
ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A New Edition, 
with Prefatory Notes to many of the Poems, 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


In 6 Pocket Vols., “price 21s. cloth, 
yy eer POETICAL WORKS. A New Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


ts 1 Vol., price 20s, cloth, 


ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A New Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


Price 6s. cloth, 
HE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
With Preface and Notes by Witt1am Jonnstox. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


In 2 Vols., price 12s. cloth, 
OLERIDGE’S POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. 
Edited by Derwent and Sara 
Epwarp Moxoy, Dover-atrest, 


Price 16s, cloth, 
AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. Tilustrated 
by 20 Vignettes from Designs by Turner. 
Bow. ARD Dover-ctrest, 
Price 9s. cloth, 
AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated 
Designs by Harvey. 


by 37 Woodcuts, from 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


Price 16s. cloth, 
OGERS’S POEMS. | Illustrated by 72 Vignettes, from Designs 


by Turner and Sto 


Price 16s. cloth, 
ITALY. Illustrated by 56 Vignettes, from Designs 


Turner and 
Epwasp ‘Moxos, Dover-street. 


Price 9s. cloth, 
POETICAL WORKS. [Illustrated by numerous 
_ Moxoy, Dover-street. 


Price 7s. 
H POEM 1 8. 
Epwazp Moxos, Dover-street. 


Price 5s. cloth, 
Hs POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. Eighth Edition. 
Moxos, Dover-strect. 


Is 8 Vols., peice 15s, cloth, 
POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Mrs, 
Epwarp Monee, Dover-street. 


Price 5s. cloth, 
EATS’S POETICAL WORKS. With a Memoir by Ricuarp 
Morcxrom Mitwzs. 
Epwarp Morxox, Dover-stréet. 
BOHN’S HISTORICAL LIBRARY FOR JULY. 
Pits DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Lord 


Tenth Edition. 


Brareeooxz. New and improved Edition, with important Additions. Com- 
in 4 Vols. Ilustrated with numerous Portraits. Vol. Post 8vo, 
(Vols. LLL, and IV. will be published punctually in August and September next. 
H. G. Boum, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JULY. 


POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Ronert Caxrrutuens. 
i 


Edition, revised; with numerous Engrav' on Wood, In2Vols, Vol, II. 
th general Index), Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. ings - 


G. Boum, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


‘ Now ready, with Lithograph Design, price 1s. 
ASTERS AND SERVANTS: their els Relative ive Duties. WR 
for the Establishment of a Hotel, 
(G. Oram). 
London: T, Hatcnanp, 187, Piccadilly. 
BRITISH INDIA. 
Lately published, §vo, sewed, price 1s. 6d, 
HE POLITICAL PROSPE Cis OF BRITISH INDIA. iA. By 
Tuomas late Member of the Supreme Council 
India, and Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 


London; Tuomas Harcuaup; and Simrxix and Mazsaa.t, Stationers’ Hall-court, 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. ~ | 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 
2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, 12s, 


DAY BY DAY AT LUCKNOW. 


BY MRS. CASE, 
Widow of Colonel Casz, 32nd Regiment (Queen’s). 


Post Svo, 10s, 6d. 


FRIENDS AT THEIR OWN FIRESIDES. 


BY MRS. ELLIS, 
Author of “The Women of England,” &c. 


2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, 12s, 


PHILIP PATERNOSTER. 


A TRACTARIAN LOVE STORY. 
2 Vols, 12s, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Portrait of John Ruskin, M.A., Author of 
“Modern Painters,” “Stones of Venice,” “Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture,” &. From a Drawing GEORGE engraved by 
Francis How. Prints, oe Folio, price One Guinea; India 
Proofs, price Two Guineas. [Just ready. 


The Chaplain’s of the Siege of Delhi. 


By the Rev. J. E. W. Rorron, M.A., Chaplain to ame Forces. Post 8vo, 
with Plan of the City and Siege Works. (Just ready. 7 


The Crisis in, the Ficajah: from the 10th of Me 


until the Fall of Delhi. By Faspuasox Hi. Cooper, Esq., 
Commissioner, Umritsur. [Just 


Traits and Stories of ingle. Indian Li B 
Lieut.-Col. App1son. Eight Ilustrations. ust 
6. 
NEW NOVELS. 
Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. By 
Author of “ Kathie Brande,” &c. Three Volumes. &» the press. ° 
My Lady. 
Mutation. Three Volumes. 
Maude Skillicome’s Penance. By the Author of 


“The Story of My Wardship.” Two Volumes. 

The Cruelest Wrong of A All. By the Author of 
“Margaret ; or, Prejudice at One Volume. 

The Moors and the Fens. By F. G. TRa¥rorD. 


Three Volumes. 


Gaston Bligh. By the Author of “ Erlesmere.” 
Two Volumes. 
By the Author of “The 


Two Volumes. 


The Three Chances. 
Fair Carew.” Three Volumes, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, 


In the Press, 
PICS FOR INDIAN STATESMEN. Bavck 
Nortoy, Esq., Barrister-at-law, Madras, Author of “ The 
Ricnaxpsow Brornzns, 23, Cornhill, E.C, 


Just published, price 9s, 6d, 
SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE CUR RRENCY, 
comprising a Brief Review of the Opinions of the most Eminent 
ect, by James Mactaren. 

h it h fi not controversial Ke greatest: 
merit than the of the book is ental 
book is an admirable summary of the 
only states the case on both sides, but so far as the data rani k yo 
judgment,”— Econo» ist, May 15th, 1858, 

Lenten: and Sons; and Tomas Bumrvs, 6, Holborn-bars, E.C. 


Printed by Tuomas Cuoare Savite and James Arron Epwanps, at their Office, 
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